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AN EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM FOR 1936' 


By Professor GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Tus educational platform has grown out 
of the deliberations and discussions of the 
Conference on Curriculum and Guidance 
held at Stanford University from July 6 to 
10, which dealt with many of the important 
problems and issues in education. The fol- 
lowing statement represents a selective sum- 
mary of the thinking of the conference on 
developments and problems in curriculum 
and guidance. The positions taken on con- 
troversial issues are those which appeared 
to the writer to receive strongest support 
by the conference participants. They re- 
flect the best judgment of the writer of this 
statement. 

(1) The educational program in a de- 
mocracy should be in harmony with the 
dominant demoeratie social values and 
aspirations. The edueational philosophy 
should grow out of the democratic social 
philosophy, and the organization and meth- 
ods in edueation should reflect the highest 
conceptions of the democratic way of life. 
The school system should be thought of as 
society’s chief formal agency to develop in 
its people the vision, the creativeness, the 
initiative, the eritical-mindedness, the un- 
derstanding, the philosophy and the disci- 
pline which will enable them to live noble 
personal lives and, jointly, to build a cul- 
. ' The writer desires to acknowledge helpful criti- 
“isms and suggestions by a number of conference 
participants in the preparation of this statement. 


Presented at the close of the Stanford Conference 
on Curriculum and Guidance. 


ture and a society which gives expression 
to the democratic social ideals for which the 
people share responsibility in defining and 
in reconstructing as new conditions emerge 
and as our civilization is raised to higher 
levels. Other groups and forces in Ameri- 
ean life may depart from the democratic 
philosophy; the school has an unequivocal 
mandate to vitalize the democratic social 
ideal and to develop an educational pro- 
yram in harmony with it. 

(2) The present period in the develop- 
ment of civilization represents a period of 
unusual progress. In the United States the 
conquering of the physical frontier has led 
to the development of a highly interdepen- 
dent, complex, industrial and urban society. 
Thrilling achievements have been made in 
the application of science, in the improve- 
ment of health, in the production of goods, 
in the development of transportation and 
communication and in many other aspects 
of life. The process of utilizing and con- 
trolling the natural environment has ad- 
vanced a considerable distance, but it can 
still be said that the process is only well 
begun. The frontiers of the chemistry 
laboratory have replaced the frontiers of 
the forests and the plains. These material 
developments have fundamentally changed 
the way of life of the American people. 
They have changed our personal values, our 
cultural interests, our vocational activities 
and what we do in our leisure time. The 
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world of 1936 is in a real sense a different 
world from that of a third of a century ago. 

(3) The rate of progress has not been 
uniform in all divisions of our life. Ex- 
tremely rapid advances in the application 
of science, in the mastering of our material 
environment, in the substitution of electri- 
cal power and automatic machinery for 
human labor and in the development of a 
truly remarkable system for communication 
and for the production of goods have not 
been accompanied by advances equally 
great in the cultural and social fields. The 
insecurity in the modern world; the pov- 
erty, undernourishment and slum life in 
the midst of potential plenty; the extreme 
contrast in welfare levels with a large pro- 
portion of national income going to a small 
fraction of the population and a very large 
proportion of the people living below a level 
of decency and comfort; the absence of 
democracy in the relation between employer 
and employee; the intolerance toward mi- 
nority groups; the open and secret conniv- 
ance of law enforcement agencies with 
criminal groups and with groups which seek 
to overthrow orderly government to crush 
groups with ideas and activities in conflict 
with their interests; the illegal actions of 
secret groups and societies; the disease and 
ill health which could be corrected or post- 
poned if the health knowledge and services 
were more widely used ; crime; divorce; and 
the failure to realize cultural possibilities 
of the motion picture and the radio should 
be sufficient to illustrate the need for basic 
advances in the social and cultural areas. 
Material developments have produced new 
conditions, new opportunities and new 
problems. These material changes have 
made ineffective highly successful social ar- 
rangements of earlier years. They have 
jarred existing social institutions to their 
very foundations. The unevenness of de- 


velopments has created a strain, which has 
caused much confusion and conflict in the 
modern world. This conflict and confusion 
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have prevented the people from making full 
use of the material advances. They consti- 
tute a real threat to the preservation of our 
democratic social objectives and the demo- 
cratic way of life. The pressing need of 
this period is the development of social in- 
sight, social creativeness and loyalty to 
democratic social values, so that rapid ad- 
vances can be made in the social realm suffi- 
cient to bring our social arrangements into 
harmony with the needs of the people living 
in the modern world. Advances along 
social lines require active participation, 
understanding and support by the great 
mass of people to a greater extent than do 
material advances. Hence, the new need 
for social advance calls strongly for a highly 
effective program of universal education. 

(4) In a period of rapid and fundamen- 
tal social change, the place of the study of 
the past takes a form different from that 
which exists when the social changes are 
slight and relatively unimportant. In 
periods of rapid change, the future society 
ean be expected to differ from that of the 
present and the past in many important 
respects. Consequently, the social institu- 
tions and practices which functioned well 
in the past may be ill-adapted to the present 
or to the future. The educational program 
can appropriately allow greater stress on 
the study of conditions of the present and 
of the potentialities of the future in a period 
of rapid change. 

Basic trends and movements can best be 
defined by a careful study of the past. So- 
ciety is evolving and the present takes on 
greater meaning when its origins are known. 
Through a study of the past, the present 
ean be seen as one step in an evolutionary 
process and the inevitability of continued 
change can be recognized. The future of 
American society will be influenced by the 
developments to date, by new material fac- 
tors which will be introduced and by the 
vision of the people of potentialities for 
further development. Whether the onward 
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movement of events will be advantageous 
or disadvantageous to man and what direc- 
tion the movement will take will be deter- 
mined by the vision of the people and their 
energetic participation through utilization 
of democratic processes in efforts to shape 
conditions along lines considered by them 
to be desirable and profitable. 

(5) Education should be a positive force 
for stimulating and giving direction to 
social changes along lines desirable in a 
democracy. When education shifts its 
focus from a study of the past to a study 
and an appraisal of contemporary life with 
a consideration of the potentialities and 
desirable lines of development, it shifts 
from a position of mere transmission of 
information about things which have been 
done to one of dynamic influence in social 
evolution. The eanvass of contemporary 
life involves an appraisal of the different 
phases in relationship to a _ carefully- 
thought-through democratic social philoso- 
phy, thereby identifying aspects in need of 
fundamental change. Consideration of the 
nature of the changes desired, with an 
analysis of the various proposals which 
have been made by social pioneers, and a 
weighing of the validity of the claims of 
proponents on both sides of major contro- 
versial issues will make the educational pro- 
gram a positive agent in developing loyalty 
to major democratic social goals and in con- 
tributing to their attainment. To develop 
an educational program which informs stu- 
dents of the past and the present with the 
assumption that all that exists to-day is 
good and likely to be retained in the future 
is to admit ignorance of contemporary life 
and historie fact or deliberately to falsify. 
Education should clearly be in a 
manner to contribute to the elevation or 
Improvement of individual and social life. 














(6) The freedom of the teachers to work 
with students in a study of all aspects of 
contemporary life and all problems should 
be guaranteed. Individuals and minority 
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groups in the community should not be al- 
lowed to force avoidance of consideration of 
important problems in order to create pub- 
lie ignorance of important issues so as to 
serve the personal interests or to humor the 
prejudices of those exerting the pressure. 
If individuals and minority groups are 
given free way in preventing or controlling 
the teaching in important areas, educators 
are forced to give a distorted picture of 
modern life or to retreat to a study of the 
past where conflicts will not cause embar- 
rassment. Boards of education and trustees 
and school administrators have no more im- 
portant function than to resist these pres- 
sures and to protect the teacher in his right 
to develop an educational program in har- 
mony with the real needs of our democratic 
society. Those legally in control of schools 
should not turn control over to extra-legal 
individual and minority groups by respond- 
ing to their requests and pressures. 
Developments in recent years indicate 
that teachers can not always depend upon 
boards of education and administrators to 
resist these outside pressures. Conse- 
quently, it becomes obligatory for teachers 
to effect a strong professional organization 
to give group resistance to these interfer- 
ences with desirable operation of the educa- 
tional program and to protect the tenure of 
the teacher. The social and educational 
developments in recent years make profes- 
sional organization essential. The individ- 
ual teacher can not cope with the negative 
forces now operative. At the present time 
many teachers consciously avoid the study 
of many of the most important problems in 
the social field because of the examples of 
able individuals throughout the country 
who have been crushed by public attacks of 
individuals and minority groups or by an 
irresponsible or prejudiced press or who 
have been dropped by boards of education 
who proceed as though they believed their 
authority should be used to force perversion 
of the educational program in ways to sup- 
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port their own thinking, their personal in- 
terests or the interests of the social group 
of which they are members. The public 
should be alert to the quiet maneuvering of 
minority groups to place one or more of 
their members on the board of education 
the better to control the educational policies 
in a way to serve the interests of the minor- 
ity group they represent. 

Teachers should themselves provide a 
judicial consideration of all important 
points of view and all pertinent data when 
considering important issues. For the 
teacher to hold students ignorant or to dis- 
tort view-points in order to secure student 
acceptance of the teacher’s thinking like- 
wise runs counter to democratic social 
theory. However, professional workers and 
the publie should not be misled by the ex- 
travagant falsification by individuals and 
minority groups who charge radicalism in 
schools to serve either as a smokescreen for 
their own selfish activity or as a technique 
for arousing public sentiment against so- 
cially desirable but to them objectionable 
teaching activity. 

(7) Social welfare and the interests of 
the individual are served best when human 
talent is distributed according to social 
need and the individual is engaged in activ- 
ity which makes full use of his talent, in 
which he can succeed and in which he is 
happy. This generalization holds not only 
for the vocational phase of life, but also for 





the social-civic and recreational. A soypd 
education gli idance 
service which aids the student in-defning 
major life Vor é ial-civic, 


recreational | pt health. These personal 
objectives ean be wisely defined by the indi- 
vidual only when he has knowledge of the 
conditions, opportunities and needs in the 
various fields, his own capacities and inter- 
ests, and the factors which should be consid- 
ered in developing a well-planned life pro- 


gram. The guidance service also aids the 


individual in his planning of his education. 
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In addition, the program he plans under 
guidance carries more meaning and impor- 
tance than when part of his program is 
determined by administrative prescription 
and the remainder left to casual unaided 
selection, since he himself selects it in rela- 
tion to goals and values which are important 
to him. 

The possession of goals, the participation 
in meaningful activity, and the freedom to 
shape one’s education in terms of needs and 
interests together make highly important 
contributions in the motivation of school 
work. When students are indifferent or re- 
sistant and only a modicum of participation 
is secured through external pressures by 
such devices as marks, honor lists and socie- 
ties, merit systems and weighted credit, it 
can safely be assumed that satisfactory re- 
sults are not being secured. Instead, it can 
be assumed that there are important unde- 
sirable learnings. The necessity for extrin- 
sic motivation should be interpreted as a 
symptom of maladjustment. When the 
most desirable learning conditions exist, 
artificial extrinsic motivating techniques 
are not only not necessary, but they con- 
stitute serious obstacles to most effective 
operation. While it may not be possible in 
a particular school situation to remove ex- 
trinsic motivation entirely, its undesir- 
ability should be recognized, and intrinsic 
motivation should be developed to as great 
an extent as the general conditions and the 
ability of the teacher make possible. 

(8) The educational program should be 
concerned with the growth and development 
of individuals along all desirable lines. The 
almost exclusive emphasis on knowledge in 
the past can not be defended. Of equal 
importance are interests, attitudes, goals, 
loyalties, mental and physical health and 
the capacity to combine these elements into 
a well-integrated, stable, effective and 
happy personality. Regardless of the de- 
sire of the teacher, his handling of students 
will affect their development along the dif- 
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ferent lines. It is not possible to isolate one 
segment of the life of the student for train- 
ing and leave the other segments unaffected. 
The individual always participates as a 
whole person. Consequently, it is impor- 
tant that the educational program be ar- 
ranged in the light of the total group of 
effects on the development of the individual. 

(9) An educational program which is 
concerned with the all-around development 
of the individual will need to provide for a 
variety of experiences. Text-book and 
library study is well adapted for certain 
types of learnings but not for others. Such 
experiences should be supplemented by the 
different types of experiences which make 
up desirable normal living. Among the 
types introduced by the best schools are 
student participation in defining the goals 
of the school and in shaping the program; 
student participation in the management 
of the school; student participation, along 
with adults, in attempting to improve im- 
portant aspects of the life of the com- 
munity; ereative activity in art, music, 
writing; testing of ideas in the laboratory, 
in the shop and on the farm; student plan- 
ning of their own life and their own educa- 
tion; in short, actually doing under super- 
vision the things which constitute desirable 
living in this period. This active participa- 
tion provides the oceasion for meaningful 
student reading and discussion. 

(10) The classroom and the school site 
are no longer considered to be the only 
location of educational activities. Modern 
schools are taking their students out into 
the community, to study community con- 
ditions at first hand, to identify community 
problems and, where feasible, to participate 
in a program looking toward community 
betterment. Such a program is being devel- 
oped not only on the elementary and sec- 
ondary-school levels, but also on the adult 
level. The interest in community life in- 
volves recognition by educational workers 
that the community’s conditions and activi- 
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ties of community agencies, such as the 
press, the radio and the motion picture, may 
be highly educative—at times along lines 
socially undesirable. The use by the school 
of community situations and agencies and 
the techniques developed by these agencies 
gives promise of helping youth to become 
an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity and to become active participants 
in socially significant enterprises. 

(11) Education in a democracy involves 
a close relationship with the people of the 
community. They finally determine the 
nature of the education which will be car- 
ried forward by professional educators. 
They pay the cost of the program which is 
developed. Professional educators are obli- 
gated to accept a mandate of the people on 
the type of education which is desired. 
However, the nature of our present society 
makes it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between the voice of the people and the 
voice of articulate minorities. The educa- 
tional workers should carry a leadership 
role, join with the people in the study of 
educational need, build on their own part 
and on the part of the public an under- 
standing of the type of education needed 
by youth in the modern world, and secure 
from adults the assistance they can give in 
shaping the educational program. Many 
new educational developments involve par- 
ticipation in community enterprises along 
with adults. Desirable cooperation can best 
be secured when adults understand the pur- 
pose and value of such participation. An 
understanding on the part of parents of the 
type of education needed by modern youth 
is of value also in securing parent coopera- 
tion in working with their children and in 
securing a handling of students at home in 
ways in harmony with the policies which 
are being adopted in the school. 

This study by the people of the educa- 
tional needs represents one example of 
adult education in which the adults study 
systematically under technically trained 
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leadership the needs in this important area 
of social activity. There is urgent need of 
equally systematic study in all major areas 
of social activity. The modern world is 
highly complex and our democratic social 
system calls for participation on the part 
of all in shaping major social goals and 
practices. This can not be done wisely with- 
out careful study of the problems being 
considered. Provisions should be made in 
the school system for such study. In the 
future, we can expect the program in adult 
education to constitute a major division of 
the total educational service. Programs of 
adult education in the past have placed 
major or exclusive emphasis on vocational 
training and on the tool subjects. The 
social crisis through which we are passing 
makes training of the social-civie type im- 
perative on the adult level. The issues be- 
fore the American people will not wait for 
the youth of the land to attain adulthood 
and full citizenship status. Also, training 
in the period of youth can not be expected 
to suffice as preparation for intelligent 
handling of adult problems. The cultural, 
recreational and vocational phases of life 
should also be given major consideration. 

(12) The educational activities should be 
shaped in relation to the educational and 
social objectives and the characteristics and 
needs of the individual. Problems studied, 
situations met and activities carried for- 
ward should be treated comprehensively. 
These learning experiences should not be 
regimented and restricted by subject lines. 
Such regimentation is particularly objec- 
tionable when the administrative policy re- 
quires the teacher to adhere closely to a 
text or a course of study outline and to 
cover a prescribed body of subject-matter 
during a semester or a year. This subject- 


matter requirement, set without reference 
to the experiences, interests or needs of the 
group, forces the teacher to place stress on 
subject mastery instead of on well-rounded 
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student development. The formal subject 
organization with content determined by 
the logic of the subject field should give way 
to an organization in terms of the problems, 
needs and activities of students. The sepa- 
rate learning of the different subjects with 
the thought that students will put them 
together in their later life is in violent 
conflict with the organismic nature of the 
individual and the manner in which most 
effective learning occurs. <A sound prin- 
ciple of organization of learning experi- 
ences can not be derived from the subject- 
matter alone. To teach students well 
requires that the educational program be 
shaped in terms of their life and their needs 
in our developing democratic society. 

A major ‘‘scope and sequence”’ of learn- 
ing activities should be tentatively planned 
in advance after careful study of social 
needs and the needs of students at the 
different maturity levels. The general out- 
lines aid in securing order in the educa- 
tional program, in guaranteeing consecu 
tiveness in the experiences of the individual 
and in preventing the omission of highly 
important aspects of training. Within this 
general framework provided by the ‘‘scope 
and sequence,’’ the teachers and students 
have great freedom in shaping the learning 
experiences appropriate for a particular 
group of students. The ‘‘scope and se- 
quence’’ should not be considered to be 
ironclad, but teachers should consider desir- 
able modifications with their supervisor or 
administrator if the needs of the students 
can not be fully served within the general 
framework which is provided. Also, the 
‘‘seope and sequence’’ itself should be sub- 
jected to continuous review with modifica- 
tions made as new evidence indicates 
changes to be desirable. 

(13) The educational program appro- 
priate for the present age requires teachers 
with deep human sympathies, broad social 
understanding, rich cultural interests and 
experiences, personal courage, stable and 
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well-integrated personalities and special 
scholarship in several broad areas of ex- 
perience, and knowledge of how children 
learn and develop. Narrow training and 
limited cultural and social experiences fore- 
doom the teacher to the doing of an inade- 
quate piece of work. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions should insist upon broad social 
understandings, a variety of rich cultural 
experiences and interests, broad training in 
ceneral teaching fields, knowledge of how 
children learn and develop and desirable 
personality characteristics. 

Boards of education, administrators and 
supervisors should provide conditions 
favorable for the maintenance and further 
development of these characteristics. 
Among the conditions requisite for the con- 
tinued development of teachers while en- 
gaged in teaching are reasonable security 


in tenure, a non-restrictive intellectual 


climate which allows, and in fact ealls, for 
independent creative thinking, democratic 


sharing of responsibility for shaping educa- 
tional policies—general policies as well as 
those which affect their work more directly 
—opportunity to participate in the cultural 
and social life of the community with the 
same freedom accorded the ‘‘best’’ citizens 
of the community; a program which is not 
loaded with deadening routine and detail, 
and not so heavy as to cause a continuous 
feeling of dissatisfaction with what can be 
done in the time available and to induce a 
continuous fatigue, favorable for personal 
disintegration and physical illness; and a 
salary sufficient to enable him to associate 
with the most highly cultured people, to 
travel, to buy books and magazines, to at- 
tend the theater and the concert, to make 
fully adequate use of the available medical 
services and to dress in a manner which 
exemplifies good taste and which sets a good 
standard for students’ observation and pos- 
sible imitation. Some people may be de- 
luded into thinking that salaries can be cut 
or maintained at low levels without lower- 
Ing teaching efficiency, but those who are 
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informed know that the reduction in en- 
riching cultural experiences because of 
reduced income seriously lowers teaching 
efficiency. 

(14) The task of reconstructing the edu- 
cational program is a complex and difficult 
one and one which must be made gradually 
by the educative process. The early at- 
tempts involved appointing committees to 
write new courses of study or to adopt 
courses of study developed in other situa- 
tions with little or no modification. While 
these activities were probably not entirely 
without value, they represented feeble be- 
ginnings. The sounder programs now in 
process include course-of-study writing but 
not as the most important phase. The basic 
problem is one of stimulating education and 
growth of teachers. Teachers can improve 
the educational service only by experienc- 
ing real personal growth along significant 
lines. Shifts in thinking must be made not 
only by the teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, but also by the parents. Some 
promising educational developments have 
failed because parents did not understand 
the new program and consequently did not 
accept it. Because the problem of educa- 
tional reconstruction is not now seen as a 
task as simple as conceived when the cur- 
riculum first moved into the center of pro- 
fessional interest should not discourage 
professional workers. The magnitude and 
importance of the task should constitute an 
ennobling challenge. We have an impor- 
tant social responsibility. Through cou- 
rageous attack upon the problem we may 
be assured of a growth and development on 
our own part which will bring our powers 
more nearly up to what American education 
sorely needs. The maintenance and further 
development of our democratic society 
places a heavy burden upon the school. No 
group of professional educators ever faced 
a greater task. Few will remain complacent 
when they recognize the nature of the chal- 
lenge. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Tue fifth International Conference on Public 
}dueation, organized by the International Bu- 
reau of Education, was held at Geneva, from 
July 13 to 18. The following governments ac- 
cepted the invitation transmitted to them by the 
Swiss Federal Council: 


Afganistan, Albania, Argentine, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Holland, 
Hungary, India, Iran, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Lithuania, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Union of South Africa, United States of America, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. The Government of Finland 
was represented by an observer, as well as the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation. The Board of 
Education of England and Wales sent its report 
on the educational movement in 1935-1936. 


Ecuador, 


Latvia, 


Mr. A. Nieto Caballero, director of education, 
delegate of Colombia, was elected president of 
the conference, and Boérje Knés, Under-Seere- 
tary of State at the Ministry of Publie Instrue- 
tion, delegate of Sweden; T. Tayer, head of the 
School Office in Paris, delegate of Iran, and 
F. T. Cremins, permanent delegate to the League 
of Nations, delegate of the Irish Free State, 
were elected vice-presidents. 

The agenda of the conference comprised the 
four following items: Reports of the Ministers 
of Public Instruction on the educational move- 
ment in 1935-1936; the Organization of Special 
Schools; the Organization of Rural Education; 
Legislation Regulating School Buildings. 

The director of the International Bureau of 
‘ducation, Professor Jean Piaget, stated that 
the conference did not aim at establishing con- 
ventions between the Governments which were 
represented But it unani- 
mously approved recommendations to the Minis- 
tries of Publie Instruction on the legislation 
regulating school buildings, on rural education 


at this meeting. 


and on special schools. 


THE GEORGE-DEEN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION LAW 

THE George-Deen Act will become operative 
on July 1, 1937. It takes the place of the 
George-Ellzey Act, which became operative July 
1, 1934, under which an annual appropriation 
of $3,000,000 was authorized for the further 
development of vocational education for a 
period of three years ending June 30, 1937. 

The George-Deen Act authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $12,000,000 for vocational edu- 
cation to be divided equally between the three 
fields of agricultural education, trade and indus- 
trial education and home economies education. 
The act further authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion of (1) $1,200,000 for vocational training in 
distributive occupations; (2) $1,000,000 for 
training of teachers of vocational education in 
agriculture, trade and industry and home eco- 
nomies. 

The George-Deen Act differs from the George- 
Ellzey Act in four principal ways: 


1. It increases by $9,090,397 the sum authorized 
for vocational education in the three fields— 
agriculture, trade and industry, and home eco- 
nomics—and by $1,054,000, the sum authorized 
for training teachers in these fields. 

2. It requires states and territories participating 
in the grants to match only 50 per cent. of these 
grants for the first five years in which the act is 
operative, this percentage being increased by 10 
per cent. each year thereafter until it reaches 
100 per cent. in 1946. 

3. It authorizes funds to be used in programs pro- 
viding training for the distributive occupations. 

4. It extends the benefits of vocational education 
to the District of Columbia. 


THE CURTAILMENT OF THE TEACH- 
ING PROJECTS OF THE WORKS 
PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

Tue daily papers state that officials of the 
Works Progress Administration in Washington 
have ordered the reorganization of the WPA 
teaching projects in the New York City schools. 
This will involve curtailment of the remedial 
teaching and activity program demonstrations. 

Some 8,300 teachers are assigned to educa- 
tional projects. According to Irving Gerdy, 
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WPA educational director of the city, as re- 
ported in The New York Times, reorganization 
of the projects will not necessarily mean that 
any of them will be deprived of work. Those 
taken from curtailed projects will be assigned 
to other work. 

It is understood that the objections of the 
WPA officials are based on the charge that the 
projects due for curtailment cover work which 
should be done as part of the regular school 
program by regularly appointed teachers. Dr. 
L. R. Alderman, of the Office of Education, who 
is national technical supervisor of the adult edu- 
cation project, is said to be in agreement with 
this point of view. 

It is said that relief teachers are being used 
in these projects to displace teachers who should 
he appointed from the eligible lists. Accord- 
ingly, such projects as those in remedial read- 
ing, remedial arithmetic, activity programs, lip 
reading and coaching on backward pupils in 
high schools will probably be changed from a 
service basis to a “demonstration basis,” and 
WPA workers will only carry on a few experi- 
mental units to demonstrate what can be done in 
this field. 

The adult edueation projects are expected to 
employ the largest number of those workers that 
are shifted from the other educational projects, 
as there will be no eurtailment in this work. 
Nor is there expected to be any curtailment in 
the following projects: Truaney prevention, ob- 
jective teaching materials, ‘new reading ma- 
terials, child guidanee and vocational guidance. 


REGISTRATION IN CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

A roraL number of 2,605,500 students, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald-Tribune, is ex- 
pected to be enrolled in 10,520 Catholie educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country during 
the 1936-1937 school period. The students, who 
will be instrueted by approximately 86,200 
teachers, represent a 1.3 per cent. inerease in 
enrolment over the preceding year. 

The estimate is based on complete figures of 
the recently published 1934 biennial survey of 
the department of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, supplemented by 
partial returns for the 1935-1936 school term. 
The enrolment of elementary schools is ap- 
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proximately 2,177,000 pupils, of high schools 
285,000, and of universities and colleges 115,000. 
Eight states have an enrolment of more than 
100,000 pupils in Catholic high and elementary 


schools. These states, led by New York with 
370,567 students, include Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin. 

A number of Catholic school men are said to 
have expressed themselves as pleased with the 
predicted increase in the support and revenue 
of the institutions, which they view as the result 
of more favorable general economic conditions. 
Many parochial schools, left without publie sup- 
port, were forced to operate under the most rigid 
economy during the depression. 

The survey of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference pointed out in its estimate that large 
sums of money have been saved by the tax- 
payers who do not have to pay for the education 
of Catholie children. Based on the average per 
capita cost in 1934 applied to the average at- 
tendance in Catholic schools in all states, the 
conclusion was reached that the Catholie school 
system saved the taxpayers $139,626,512 in 1934. 
This amount was exclusive of capital outlay and 
interest. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 

THE fifth biennial conference of the National 
Council of Parent Education will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, from Novem- 
ber 11 to 14. Like previous biennial meetings 
of the council, this conference will take the form 
of a congress of workers engaged in various 
types and levels of education for family life, 
marriage and parenthood. 

Such problems as (a) education for family 
living in programs of general education on the 
secondary level; (b) the conduct of marriage 
and family counselling in relation to teaching, 
medicine, social work; (c) parent education in 
the adult education programs of the Extension 
Service, the WPA, ete.; (d) the rdle in com- 
munity programs of adult education of such 
agencies as the parent-teacher association, the 
chureh, the fraternal organizations, ete.; (e) 
youth’s interest in marriage and homemaking in 
relation to adult concern for youth; (f) the 
preparation of readable and reliable subject- 
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matter for various levels and groups; (g) the 
conduct of educational relationships with parents 
by the school, and the like, will be discussed in 
round-table, panel and free discussion sessions. 

The relation of education for family living to 
contemporary trends in family life, to current 
developments in education and to recent eco- 
nomic and social changes will be the subjects of 
addresses at two general sessions. 

For those who wish more specific help in their 
work there will be a series of courses, of four or 
five sessions each, conducted by recognized lead- 
ers on such topies as (a) the techniques of adult 
discussion group leadership; (b) the mental hy- 
giene of teaching college courses on marriage 
and the family; (¢) the training and supervision 
of lay leaders, and others which may be re- 
quested. 

Those desiring to attend, or wishing further 
information, should communicate with the Diree- 
tor, National Council of Parent Education, 60 
East 42d Street, New York City. 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

THE contemporary phase of Harvard’s cele- 
bration of its 300th anniversary brings together 
72 of the world’s leading scholars in Cambridge 
on invitation from Harvard to participate in a 
two-weeks Conference of Arts and Sciences. 
The audience includes about 2,500 American and 
Canadian scholars. The historical phase of the 
Tereentenary, the formal celebration of the an- 
niversary itself, occurs on September 16, 17 
and 18. 

During the Tercentenary Conference, which 
concludes on September 12, the whole field of 
human culture and thought, many aspects of 
present-day scientific effort, man’s status in the 
world to-day and the complex relations of na- 
tional and racial groups are being considered in 
papers by the participants. 

Plans for the conference have been going on 
for two years and the gathering is one of the 
most distinguished assemblies of learned men 
ever to take place in this country. Forty-three 
of the conferees are coming from 12 European 
countries; 21 from the United States, and others 
from Japan, China, Australia, Argentina and 
Canada. 

The first week of the conference was arranged 
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to present phases of the oldest branches of 
human knowledge and investigation—religion, 
music, philosophy, mathematics and astronomy. 

The opening scientific papers were given in 
conjunction with meetings of the American 
Mathematical and Astronomical Societies, held 
in Cambridge this year in honor of Harvard’s 
anniversary. Dr. Ronald Aylmer Fisher, pro- 
fessor of eugenics at the University of London, 
who has made contributions to the theory of 
statistics and the genetical theory of natural 
selection, spoke on “Uncertain Inference”; and 
Dr. Godfrey Harold Hardy, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Cambridge, known 
for his work in the fields of analysis and the 
analytic theory of numbers, spoke on “The 
Indian Mathematician, Ramanujan.” 

To present the first papers in the humanities 
Harvard invited Professors Etienne Gilson, Ed- 
ward J. Dent and John Dewey. These addresses 
were given on the evenings of September 2, 3 
and 4 and were open to the public. Dr. Gilson 
is professor of philosophy at the Collége de 
France. His topic was “Medieval Universalism 
and Its Present Value.” Professor Dent, head 
of the department of musie at the University of 
Cambridge, spoke on “The Historical Approach 
to Music.” 

Professor John Dewey, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, dean of American philosophers, spoke on 
Friday evening on “Authority and Resistance to 
Social Change,” summarizing the experience of 
his lifetime of combatting social inertia. 

The four divisions into which the conference 
has been arranged cover the humanities, the 
social sciences, the physical sciences and the bi- 
ological sciences. Among them are five sym- 
posia, three entitled “Independence, Convergence 
and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought and 
Art,” “Authority and the Individual,” “Factors 
Determining Human Behavior,” the other two 
on the physieal sciences and the biological sci- 
ences. The latter two will consist of papers 
concerning the recent specialized research of each 
contributor. The other three will be broader 1 
nature, dealing with common and fundamental 
questions, rather than with particular aspects of 
applied science. ; 

Of the 72 scholars taking part in the conler- 
ence, eleven are Nobel Prize laureates: Albert 
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Einstein, physies, United States; Hans Fischer, 
chemistry, Germany; Arthur H. Compton, phys- 
ies, United States; Sir Frederick G. Hopkins, 
physiology and medicine, England; Robert A. 
Millikan, physics, United States; Friedrich Ber- 
cius, chemistry, Germany; August Krogh, physi- 
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ology and medicine, Denmark; The Svedberg, 
chemistry, Sweden; Karl Landsteiner, physiol- 
ogy and medicine, United States; Hans Spe- 
mann, physiology and medicine, Germany; and 
Edgar D. Adrian, physiology and medicine, 
England. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


FREDERICK ARCHER, superintendent of the 
schools of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
professor of education in the extension division 
of the University of Alabama. He will fill the 
vacaney recently created by the resignation of 
Dr. Clarence M. Dannelley, who is now superin- 
tendent of Montgomery City and County schools. 


Dr. V. O. Warts, for the past six years asso- 
ciate professor of economies at Antioch College, 
has been appointed associate professor of eco- 
nomies at Carleton College. Dr. Watts has been 
serving during recent months as editorial assis- 
tant to Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, economic 
adviser of the Republican National Committee. 


Dr. HENNING LarSEN, professor of English at 
the University of Iowa, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the University of Texas to serve as visit- 
ing graduate professor of English during 1936- 
37. Professor Larsen will teach the courses 
formerly conducted by the late Dr. Morgan 
Callaway, Jr. 

THE Rev. Dr. George B. ArsauGu, of Du- 
buque, Iowa, has been appointed professor of 
philosophy at Carthage College, Illinois, sue- 
ceeding Dr. S. G. Hefelbower, who has resigned. 


Dr. Louis CuarK Keatine, for the last three 
years head of the department of Spanish at the 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
been appointed head of the department of 
Spanish and chairman of the Division of Mod- 


ern Languages at Monticello College, Godfrey, 
Ill. 


Dr. Samurn J. McLaveuuin, of Nassau 
Junior College, has been appointed instructor in 
the department of education at Mt. Vernon Col- 
lege, Iowa, and supervisor of practice teaching 
in secondary edueation. 

MartHa Toru, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), has 
been appointed assistant professor of child de- 
velopment at Mills College, California. 


WituiaM S. Guturis, for the past two years 
director of the federal student aid program in 
central Ohio, first under the FERA and more 
recently under the National Youth Administra- 
tion, became director of student employment at 
the Ohio State University on September 1. 


Irvin H. Scumirvt, superintendent of schools 
at Sae City, Iowa, for the last eight years, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Davenport schools, of which Frank L. Smart is 
superintendent. 


Raymonp F. Howes, assistant professor of 
English and director of the News Bureau at 
Washington University, St. Louis, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Cornellian Council 
of Cornell University. 


EvLuswortH C. Dent, formerly chief of the 
motion picture division, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has been appointed di- 
rector of the RCA Victor educational division 
to sueceed Dr. Frances E. Clark, who has been 
appointed director emeritus. 


Sir Artuur Sauter, professor of political 
theory, proposes to stand as an Independent 
candidate for the University of Oxford seat in 
Parliament, which is likely to be vacated by Lord 
Hugh Cecil, who was recently elected provost 
of Eton College. The principal of Hertford 
College (who himself stood as a Conservative 
at the last election), Professor Gilbert Murray 
(the last Liberal candidate), and G. D. H. Cole 
(chairman of the University Labor Committee) 
are understood to be forming a committee drawn 
from all three parties to support him. Mean- 
while Dr. F. A. Lindemann, professor of ex- 
perimental philosophy, has expressed his inten- 
tion also to be a candidate and has circulated 
an ad interim election appeal, based chiefly upon 
his knowledge and experience of aeronautics. 


THe Hayden Memorial Geological Award of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
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phia has been presented this year to Dr. Andrew 
Cowper Lawson, professor of geology emeritus 
at the University of California, for his “funda- 
mental geological studies concerning . . . the 
foundation of the North American continent, 

. significant studies of the classification and 
internal structures of rocks, ... of the mecha- 
nisms of eruptions of lava, the origin of the 
Sierra Nevada and Coast Range, seismic phe- 
nomena of the Pacifie Coast region, and the 
topographic evolution of arid regions.” The 
award consists of a gold medal endowed in 1888 
by Miss Hayden as a memorial to Dr. Ferdinand 
V. Hayden. 

Dr. J. Frank DANIEL, chairman of the de- 
partment of zoology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor by the Government of France. Last year 
Dr. Daniel represented the university and the 
California Academy of Science at the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Museum of Natural History 
in Paris. 

Dr. Brice Harris, of the department of En- 
glish at Cornell University, has been appointed 
international research fellow at the Henry E. 
Huntington Library at San Marino, Calif. He 
will devote his time to a continuation of his 
investigations into “Patronage and the Profes- 
sion of Letters in England from 1630 to 1730.” 
He has leave of absence from the university for 
the year beginning on September 1. 


THE Pennsylvania State Council of Education 
has awarded to Miss Anna Mary Miller, for 
eight years a teacher in Warriors Mark School 
in Huntingdon County, the six-hundred-dollar 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship Award for the 
academic year 1936-1937. This memorial schol- 
arship, which has been established in memory of 
the late Nathan C. Schaeffer in recognition of 
his twenty-six years of service as superintendent 
of the Department of Publie Instruction, is 
awarded annually to a teacher in Pennsylvania. 


CoLLEAGUES of the late Dr. Morgan Callaway, 
Jr., who for forty-six years was a member of 
the English staff of the University of Texas, 
have dedicated to him the recent issue of 
“Studies in English,” a bulletin published peri- 
odically by the department of English. It con- 
tains a sketch of Dr. Callaway written by Dr. 
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Robert Adger Law, professor of English, and a 
bibliography of his writings compiled by Mrs. 
Callaway. 


Rapsr Moses 8. MArGouies, who took a lead- 
ing part in the founding in 1926 of the Isaac 
Elehanan Theological Seminary and Yeshiva 
College, of which he was president from 1928 
to 1934, died on August 25 at the age of eighty- 
five years. 


Myra Reyno.wps, professor emeritus of En- 
glish in the University of Chicago, died on 
August 20. Professor Reynolds had been a 
member of the faculty from 1894 until her 
retirement in 1923. She also was head of Foster 
Hall, a woman’s dormitory, from its opening 
until her retirement. Before her appointment 
to the Chicago faculty she had taught at Wells 
and Vassar Colleges. 


Miss ErHet RocKwE.t, who had been con- 
nected with the schools of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for thirty-six years and had been supervisor of 
physical education for thirty-one years, died on 
August 21. She retired last spring because of 
ill health. 


BENJAMIN A. KLINE, head of the department 
of history at Roxborough High School, Phila- 
delphia, was killed on August 28 in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was fifty-six years old. 


JosepH W. CATHARINE, a well-known lawyer, 
president of the Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia, died on August 24 at the age of 
seventy-six years. Mr. Catharine spent thirty- 
five years as an active member of the Board of 
Education, the administration of the public 
schools being one of his chief interests. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer reports that Gov- 
ernor Earle has moved to reorganize the State 
Council of Edueation, which is composed of nine 
members. Letters have been sent to four mem- 
bers asking for their resignations. These are 
Dr. LeRoy A. King, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Weir C. Ketler, president of Grove 
City College; Mrs. Alice P. Kiernan, of Over- 
brook, and F. A. Loveland, of Corry. Two 
vacancies on the board, due to the death of Dr. 
William R. Straughn, president of the State 
Teachers College at Mansfield, and the resigna- 
tion of Edwin P. Young, of Towanda, have been 
filled by the appointment of Judge William S. 
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McLean, Jr., of Wilkes-Barre, and S. Forry 
Laucks, of York. 


Azsout 200 delegates from almost every coun- 
try in Europe and from Venezuela, Chile, India 
and Ceylon, attended the fifth International 
Montessori Congress, which was recently held at 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, to consider the 
subject, “The Child’s Place in Society.” This 
was the first time the congress had met in En- 
eland. The chair was taken by Sir Michael 
Sadler, at the opening session, at which Dr. 
Montessori made the principal address. 


Tue American Council of Learned Societies 
is able to offer a limited number of small grants, 
ordinarily not exeeeding $300, to individual 
scholars to assist them in carrying on definite 
projects of research, already commenced, in the 
humanistie seienees: philosophy, philology, liter- 
ature and linguisties, art and musicology, arche- 
ology and cultural and intellectual history. Ap- 
plicants must possess the doctorate or its equiva- 
lent, must be citizens or permanent residents of 
the United States or Canada, and must be in 
personal need of the assistance for which they 
apply and unable to secure it from other sources. 
Grants are not awarded for the fulfilment of 
requirements for any academic degree. Appli- 
cations must be made in duplicate on special 
forms which will be supplied on request, and 
must be filed before January 15, 1937. For 
further information and for application forms, 
address the Seeretary for Fellowships and 
Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE North Carolina State Department of 
Health has recently established a department 
for crippled children in cooperation with the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, in the administration of the Social 
Security Act. Objectives outlined in the bulle- 
tin of the health department are to discover 
crippled children, of whom it is estimated there 
are about 20,000 in the state; to obtain expert 
diagnosis in all parts of the state; to provide 
expert treatment and hospital care; to establish 
a field supervisory service and follow-up service, 
and to engender publie interest in the problem 
of the erippled child. 


THE Chieago Tribune reports that plans for 
the establishment of a resident school eamp for 
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girls at Wolf Lake, fifteen miles north and west 
of Anna, Ill., in the Shawnee National Forest, 
have been announced by William J. Campbell, 
director of the National Youth Administration 
in Illinois. Dormitories will accommodate 100 
girls from needy families in some twenty coun- 
ties in southern Illinois. The new school prob- 
ably will be opened within a month. Girls will 
be picked from leaders in youth activities. They 
will receive $5 a month each from the NYA 
while taking a four-month course in health and 
physical education, home economies, handicraft, 
home beautification, musie and dramaties. There 
will be a staff of twenty teachers. Miss Mar- 
guerite E. Gilmore, director of the project, will 
be in charge of the school. The site was pro- 
vided without cost by the United States Forestry 
Department. 


THE regents of the University of Michigan 
recently changed the title of the present Insti- 
tute of the Health and Social Sciences to the 
Institute of Publie and Social Administration, 
including within its jurisdiction the Bureau of 
Reference and Research in Government. The 
institute, it is understood, will be under the im- 
mediate direction of the executive board of the 
Graduate School. The regents designated the 
degree of Master of Public Administration and 
the degree of Master of Social Work as repre- 
senting the satisfactory completion of two years 
of professional training in the respective fields 
administered by the Institute of Public and 
Social Administration. 


Accorpine to an Associated Press dispatch 
state examiners report that the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with total assets of $26,824,519 as of 
June 30, had an income of $7,070,819 during 
the twelve months previous and spent $6,945,- 
043, a surplus of $125,776. Of the total in- 
come, the state contributed only $2,993,603. 
The remainder came from revenues from en- 
dowments, student fees and various federal 
subsidies and university activities. The ath- 
letic department took in $554,811, mostly from 
football, and ended the year with a balance of 
$3,929. Gross football receipts were $457,626. 

DartmoutH CoLuece will undertake in the 
autumn a new health program which will include 
free medical attention and “unlimited free hos- 
pitalization, free surgery in emergency cases 
and free laboratory, x-ray and physiotherapy 
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services when ordered by the medical staff.” 
A Council on Student Health, consisting of 
representatives from the several departments 
concerned with the program, will supervise and 
coordinate the health service, including health 
education, sanitary control, physical examina- 
tions and care of the sick by out-patient service 
and hospitalization. The tuition fee of the col- 
lege is being increased from $400 to $450. 


A PLAN for student activities at the University 
of Oregon, which definitely separates athletics 
and other activities such as forensics, music, 
publications and student welfare, has been 
worked out by President C. Valentine Boyer. 
It provides for a unified organization, with the 
president of the university at the head, which 
will include a board of athletics, to be composed 
of ten members, and a board of educational 
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activities, to consist of five faculty members, 
The educational activities organization will in- 
clude four councils, each to be composed of three 
faculty members and two students. Each of the 
two divisions have a head, named by the presi- 
dent of the university, after a consultation with 
the boards, to be known as the athletic manager 
and the educational activities manager, respec- 
tively. The athletic board will include five fac- 
ulty members, the president and vice-president 
of the student body, and three alumni. Presi- 
dent Boyer will appoint the three faculty mem- 
bers on each of the councils of the educational 
activities, and two student representatives will 
be named jointly by the university president and 
the president of the student body. The four 
councils will be forensics, publications, music 
and student welfare. 


DISCUSSION 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 

THE struggle for democracy until very re- 
cently has in large measure centered about the 
idea of political democracy; even this, however, 
has been very slow of realization. It is now be- 
coming clear to thinking people that political 
democracy alone is very inadequate and that it is 
of little practical value unless used as a means 
of securing industrial and spiritual democracy. 
The idea of democracy is incomplete unless ex- 
tended to include equal opportunity to acquire 
the means of material existence and to partici- 
pate in the spiritual values that have been 
accumulated since the beginnings of civilization. 

The fundamental rights enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence should be inter- 
preted in the light of man’s fundamental needs 
to-day. The right to life, for instance, implies 
the right to make a living; the pursuit of happi- 
ness necessarily implies the right to the means 
of happiness; while liberty becomes practically 
meaningless to one who is wholly dependent 
upon others and is without opportunity to exer- 
cise his own initiative. The right to vote offers 


in itself little satisfaction to one who is without 
property and without opportunity to work to 
secure economic independence. 

In many European countries since the world 


war interest has shifted from political to indus- 
trial democracy. This has doubtless been one 
factor in transforming governments of some of 
the most powerful nations into dictatorships with 
support of masses of impoverished people. This 
shift has thus far, however, been very disap- 
pointing in fulfilment of its pretensions; it has, 
furthermore, shown a marked tendency to de- 
stroy liberty and in consequence to greatly ham- 
per the pursuit of happiness. Thus it hampers 
development of spiritual democracy, which may 
be defined as equal opportunity for all to share 
in the non-material values of civilization. 

The problem that confronts the American 
people at this time is how may industrial and 
spiritual democracy be fostered most expedi- 
tiously without surrendering to Fascism on the 
one hand, or to Communism, on the other— 
either of which would tend to destroy the funda- 
mental political principles upon which our 
government is founded. In other words, how 
may the desired goals be realized under the Con- 
stitution with such orderly and legal amend- 
ments to this document as may be necessary t0 
cope with new situations? 

One of the most essential conditions for this 
procedure is the further development of free 
public education—an education that will secure 
better understanding of social, political and 
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economic problems and at the same time foster 
development of unselfish interest in the common 
good of all. This type of education should in 
America be universal for all the immature and 
with extensive opportunities provided for ambi- 
tious adults to attend classes out of working 
hours. Problems to be solved are too pressing 
to wait for a new generation to grow up to 
solve them. 

It should be noted also that the education of 
young people is not acquired wholly within the 
schoolroom. Their training will be much more 
efficient if the most vital problems of the day 
are being discussed in home and community as 
well as in the school. For these reasons it be- 
comes imperative both as a matter of right and 
of efficiency that public education shall be ex- 
tended rather than curtailed. The chief obstacle 
that stands in the way of this extension is that 
of inadequate financial support. Consideration, 
however, of the fundamentals of industrial 
democracy inevitably leads one to the conclusion 
that ample provision of free public education 
paid for by income from the use of the natural 
resources of the earth and the economic values 
of civilization is but one step in the direction of 
realizing industrial democracy. It should be 
noted further that with the inerease in the use of 
mechanical inventions in the field of production 
and the consequent increase of leisure time of all 
workers it is highly important to provide oppor- 
tunities for development of appreciation of non- 
material values on the part of all members of 
the community. Without such development lei- 
sure time may become a great community 
hazard, whereas with development of social in- 
telligence and wide-spread interest in the sci- 
ences and the arts, inerease of leisure time may 
provide one of the surest means of developing a 
genuine spiritual democracy, which, after all, 
should be the ultimate goal of both political and 
industrial democracy. 

It is a major task of education to develop a 
point of view that will lead people to see that 
democracy means equal rights and opportunities 
for all, that it is the responsibility of each citizen 
to support publie policies that will further the 
common good of all; also that under existing 
conditions this ean be brought about only 
through a cooperative society. This means pro- 
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gressive socialization of the state to whatever 
extent may be necessary to secure the general 
welfare. 
MILTON BENNION 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


AD ASTRA PER ASPERA 


WE wondered when we heard they were plan- 
ning public schools for all the children of Ire- 
land. We wondered still more when we heard 
that the language of those schools was to be 
Gaelic. The sceptical said that it was prepos- 
terous, that not enough people spoke Gaelic to 
furnish half enough teachers. “A pose,” they 
said, “for patriotic bally-hoo! Besides, where 
will the money come from to start the schools?” 

Yet now there comes a deeply moving picture 
from the pen of a woman not at all connected 
with schools, a person with no axe to grind, no 
relatives to placate, an observer and lecturer on 
publie affairs, who reports for the pleasure of 
her family and intimate friends the things which 
she saw. The letter is dated July 23, 1936, from 
a small town between Killarney and Dublin. 


This morning we stopped to visit a public school. 
National School it is called. The first teacher we 
encountered was lovely, so pretty, peppy and 
adoring the children. She had third, fourth and 
fifth grades, about seventy little girls, all bare- 
footed—dirty dresses—awful looking hair, but cute 
nevertheless. She took us to the primary room 
where six children sang us two songs in Gaelic. 
They speak Gaelic altogether in the school by 
special decree. Then she took us to the boys’ room, 
105 boys and two men teachers—not room enough 
for all the boys to sit down at the same time! 
Then she took us to the highest grade, girls from 
about twelve to sixteen, and such fun as we had! 
The teacher asked if we had time to witness a 
drama. She told us the plot, a historical episode 
about King James. The children were wonderful! 
The play had humor, tragedy; they blew up a paper 
bag and smashed it for a bomb. The teacher took 
an accordion and played it while they did folk 
dances. 

Such a pathetic room you never saw! Several 
boards were out of the floor and the children had 
to be careful not to fall into the crevices in the 
floor. Two girls played the violin, several pieces 
and then ‘‘The Wearing of the Green’’ so six 
girls could jig. They sang us about six Irish 
songs in Gaelic ending with the ‘‘Last Rose of 
Summer.’’ Many of the children were barefooted, 
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the rest had stout brogans, and yet they did it all 
without any self-consciousness. They were sweet, 
and the teacher was a wonder! You begin to 
suspect we care too much about equipment in the 
U. S. and not enough about the caliber of our 
teachers. This teacher used a stove for a desk! 
The school is to be improved this vacation, which 
begins tomorrow—and they are all much excited. 
The girls were knitting their gym suits to wear 
next year—very bright blue. We stayed there 
about an hour and a half, and did we enjoy it! 


A truly heart-stirring picture, because there 
are needed just two things to make the finest of 
schools: pupils who want to learn and teachers 
who want to teach! A class of one is too large 
to manage, if the child is spoiled and self-indul- 
gent, and the teacher is a hireling time server. 
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A teacher who wants to listen to memorized 
work and looks for no signs of growing ideas 
in her pupils can so twist and torment young 
hearts eager for knowledge that the class be- 
comes a wreck. A class that has been cheated 
by formalism and stilted mechanical work can 
so baffle a sincere teacher that it will take her 
weeks to show them how to be real in their 
relations with her and how to “get understand- 
ing” while they are using book knowledge as a 
means. 

Long may Ireland’s schools abide in this 
happy state of living, learning and growing into 
their love of country and tongue! 

Mivprep Dran 

ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 


STATE EDUCATION AND STATE 
MEDICINE 


THE state educates us; why should it not heal 
us? It protects us against invasion; why not 
against disease? So runs one of the most fre- 
quent arguments for state medicine. 

Perhaps the state system of education failed 
in its effort to teach logic to those who reason 
thus. Analogy is proverbially a dangerous 
foundation for a logical premise. Disease and 
education differ widely, even though many 
exposed to both fail to get either. 

For the special comparison, differences are 
greater than resemblances. Every one needs all 
the education he ean get, especially if he is to 
be of value to a democratie state. In childhood 
and youth we all need much the same sort of 
education and even as adults there are so many 
who wish to learn the same things that books, 
lectures, classes and radio can be used effectively 
for mass educational treatment. It is possible 
to make fairly accurate diagnosis of ignorance 
and of progress through educational treatment 
by mass examinations, although even in educa- 
tion there are some doubts as to the accuracy 
and efficiency of such mass methods. 

Ignorance does not come on suddenly and 
create an emergency demand for education, 
The need for education varies slightly with 





times and conditions. The positive benefits of 
education are not confined to the individual. 
Society obtains a direct return for its invest- 
ment in the education of its members. 

Health and ignorance are alike in only a few 
features and within those limits the state is al- 
ready active. The value of that activity depends 
largely on how closely it is limited to the fields 
for which it is fitted. Whatever can be done for 
the people as a whole, the state can usually do 
with fair success. Where individuals must be 
distinguished and given widely different and 
suitable treatment, the mass action of govern- 
ment is seldom successful. 

The state can establish quarantine to protect 
the whole people against the invasion of disease, 
collect and tabulate vital statisties of the whole 
population, assist in health education, urge 
wide-spread general immunization and rally the 
forces to meet the mass attacks of epidemics. 
Within those limits and such others as have the 
same qualities, the medical profession has 
always aided and encouraged state activity. 

When individuals are to be aided in recovery 
from illness the analogy with education becomes 
a contrast. It is seldom that two persons need 
exactly the same treatment. Medical service is 


seldom as helpful when given to groups °F 
classes as when administered to individuals. 
The degree of disease and progress of recovery 
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be standardized in grades. 

Medical service does not fit into time tables. 
Its value depends largely on a personal relation 
between two individuals—the sick person and his 
physician. It must be given in widely varying 
intervals to each individual, and its value de- 
pends in a high degree on the way it is suited to 
each personal situation. 

The reasoning that would have medicine fol- 
low the educational pattern is further weakened 
by an increasing apprehension that standardiza- 
tion in edueation has not been wholly success- 
ful. Foreing teachers and pupils into a common 
mold is held to be destructive of both individual 
and social values, to injure those of exceptional 
ability and thereby to deprive the nation of 
ereatly needed intelligent, independent leader- 
ship. 

Political influence and pressure groups have 
worked much harm to edueation, although it is 
much better suited than medical service to re- 
sist or endure such influences. It is charged 
that supervision by. lay boards, ignorant of 
pedagogic methods, has hindered professional 
progress and tended to eripple the freedom of 
thought and investigation that is of fundamental 
importance in edueation. Again such influences 
would be much more destructive in the medical 
field. 


THE STATUS OF TEACHERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS! 


WueEN the public-school system of the Philip- 
pine Islands was initiated under American aus- 
pices and with English as the language of in- 
struction, it was necessary to employ teachers 
from the United States in large numbers, as 
relatively few Filipino teachers could speak 
English or teach in English. As soon as quali- 
ied Filipinos learned enough English, they were 
appointed as teachers in the primary schools, 
while teachers from the continent continued in 
charge of intermediate and high-school grades 
and in supervisory and administrative positions. 


2 From a report on Public Edueation in the 
Philippine Islands, compiled by Katherine M. 
Cook, Chief of the Division of Special Problems, 
U. 8. Office of Education. 


vary widely, are hard to measure and can not 
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In spite of the fact that education is freely 
offered by the state to every one and that over 
26,000,000 pupils were in elementary and high 
schools in 1931-1932, there were at the same 
time over 2,700,000 in private and parochial 
schools. In other words, 10 per cent. of the 
population refused to accept the free standard- 
ized system offered and preferred to pay for the 
kind of education they considered more suitable 
to their individual desires. 

The total cost of public day schools amounted 
to over $2,160,000,000 and the expenditurés in 
universities and colleges was over $600,000,000 
more. It was impossible even with these great 
expenditures and the enormous extent of stand- 
ardization to provide employment for those who 
had been accepted as teachers, so that in 1930 
there were nearly 12,000 teachers, in the words 
of the census, “out of a job, able to work and 
looking for a job.” The effect of the depression 
was widespread, causing reduction in educa- 
tional services and failure to pay those teachers 
who still remained at their work. 

To the extent that education does resemble 
medical service, it seems to have suffered under 
state administration. Only where the contrast 
is greatest has it been successful. If a com- 
parison is to be made, it wou!ld seem to be a 
warning rather than as an example.—Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


As rapidly as possible plans were organized 
and put into operation with the ultimate objec- 
tive of staffing the school with Filipinos. The 
Philippine Normal School was established at 
Manila in 1901, with five branches in as many 
provincial centers, as a first step toward achiev- 
ing the desired end. 

The course offerings during the first several 
years were adapted to the needs of candidates 
for teaching positions rather than to academic 
standards of the kind usually considered accept- 
able in continental teacher-preparing institu- 
tions. Standards were, however, gradually 
raised year by year as regular elementary and 
secondary schools turned out graduates in recur- 
ring numbers, to conform more nearly to ap- 
proved professional standards. Curricula re- 
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organizations, introduction of practice depart- 
ments, both primary and intermediate, home 
economics, industrial, physical training and other 
departments, as well as gradually rising stand- 
ards, have marked the development of the school 
into a real professional school with entrance re- 
quirements resembling those of standard teacher- 
preparing schools in continental United States. 
Since 1928, completion of four years of second- 
ary education together with a prescribed rating 
in intelligence tests has been required for en- 
trance to the Philippine Normal School, thereby 
placing it on the college level. 

Two-year, two and one-half-year and three- 
year curricula are offered. Of these, two are 
general curricula of different lengths, two are 
home economies curricula, and one is a three- 
year “combined” curriculum. The school is 
coeducational and enrolled in 1932 more than 
1,200 students. 

Besides the Philippine Normal School there 
are seven provincial normal schools supported 
by and located in provinces somewhat remote 
from Manila, and nine high schools which offer 
teacher-preparing courses designated as normal 
courses. These are all—both schools and classes 
—on the secondary level. A standard two-year 
course for graduates of high schools is main- 
tained at the Philippine Normal School. En- 
rolment in these schools and classes was 2,940 
as of September, 1933, making a total enrolment 
in all normal training schools and classes of 
4,151. 

Professional standards have been constantly 
improving through these preservice schools and 
through organized plans for offering to teachers 
in-service opportunities for academic and pro- 
fessional training. Approximately 40 per cent. 
of the staff is reported as college or normal 
school graduates in 1933. 

Opportunities for training in service are pro- 
vided in several ways. Training centers or 
demonstration schools, in which teachers in need 
of special help may spend one to five days in 
observation and conference while substitute 
ieachers replace them in their regular classes, 
are maintained in six provinces. 

Division and district institutes are held in 
practically all provinces during the first three 
weeks of each academic year. Organized pro- 


vision for school visiting days prevails through- 
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out the Islands. Vacation normal schools, pro- 
fessional classes and constructive classroom 
supervision are other important provisions of 
the in-service training program. 

The regular school year begins in June; the 
long vacation period is during April and May. 
The summer schools for teachers previously 
noted are held during these months. School 
hours are from 7 to 11 in the morning and from 
1 to 4 or 5 in the afternoon. 

Educational qualifications of teachers of the 
Philippine schools as of August, 1933, are re- 
ported in the Thirty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Director of Edueation as follows: Of the 
full staff of teachers in the elementary school, 
59 per cent. have completed normal school or 
normal classes in secondary schools; 17 per 
cent. have completed at least three years of such 
training; 15 per cent. have completed from one 
to three years of college work, while 3 per cent. 
are college graduates. This leaves approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. (5.64) whose qualifications 
are below the secondary level. 

Of secondary school teachers 0.67 of 1 per 
cent. have education and training below the 
secondary level; 2 per cent. have one to three 
years of secondary training; 12 per cent. are 
secondary school graduates; 14 per cent. have 
one to three years’ education and training on the 
college level; and 71.62 per cent. are college 
graduates. 

The average monthly salaries of teachers and 
principals according to classification as munic- 
ipal, provincial and insular, are as follows :* 

Municipal—Teachers, elementary, 53.26 pesos; 
secondary, 101.84 pesos; principals, 77.32 pesos. 

Provincial.—Teachers, elementary, 76.58 pesos; 
secondary, 112.89 pesos; principals, elementary, 
80.46 pesos; secondary, 123.47 pesos. 

Insular.—Teachers, elementary, 92.90 pesos; 
secondary, 120.84 pesos; principals, elementary, 
94.27 pesos; secondary, 165.19 pesos; supervis- 
ing teachers (all insular), 116.68 pesos. 

Insular teachers, i. e., those paid from insular 
funds, receive better salaries and have higher 
qualifications than those paid from provincial or 
municipal funds. There is a teachers’ pension 
fund to which the teachers as well as the respet- 
tive governments, insular, provincial and muni- 
cipal, contribute. 


2 Data as of August, 1935. 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


THE LIBERTY MARCH 


Tue National Edueation Association resolved 
to aid the reengagement of teachers discharged 
without just cause. It demanded again aca- 
demic freedom and insisted on equal pay for 
men and women teachers. ... The American 
Youth Congress heard spellbinders of Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Socialists, Communists and 
Farmer Laborites. It demanded free public 
education through high school. . . . The Amer- 
ican Legion backed water on its hundred per 
cent. Americanism which had functioned in 
spying in schools to discover Red teachers. It 
declared against teachers’ loyalty oaths and 
scored such newspapers as profess to see a “Red 
Menace” in classrooms. It approved “teaching 
children how to think.” It asserted that Ameri- 
canism does not consist of throwing children into 
jail for failing to salute the flag or of making 
. . The former 
“loyalty questionnaire” in use by the New York 
City Board of Edueation for discovering tainted 
Americanism in candidates for teaching positions 
shut out a brilliant graduate of Barnard College; 
but, under newspaper criticism it melted away. 

The National Self-Government Committee 
found 70 per cent. of school superintendents of 
New York State holding that the civie education 
provided by their state department does not 
train in any adequate fashion for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. As much time, they said, 
should be given to polities as to mathematics. 
Political realities should eandidly be faced and 
the facts set forth without fear. ... Harry 
Elmer Barnes in a syndicated article published 
in many newspapers, declared that the universal 
hypocrisy of political campaigns is due to the 
failure of schools to perform their main duty, 
the training of citizens to think through the polit- 
ical situations of their districts, towns, counties 
and states. School teaching avoids reality. .. . 
Professor George Hartman, Pennsylvania State 
College, questioned 3,000 high school teachers in 
48 states, Fifty-seven per cent. of them believe 


goose-steppers for another war. . 





By WILLIAM McANDREW 


that our capitalist society will prevent most of 
the 10,000,000 unemployed from ever finding 
steady work at good wages. Ninety-eight per 
cent. believe that teachers are obligated to im- 
prove political, economic conditions. ... The 
MeNaboe act of the New York legislature con- 
tinued to receive denunciations from clergymen, 
lawyers, educators and societies. Various per- 
sons appointed to serve on the MeNaboe com- 
mittee to investigate disloyalty of teaching re- 
fused to be enrolled. The New York City United 
Parents Association filed protest with the Board 
of Education against two high school principals 
who refused diplomas to pupils taking part in a 
peace demonstration. . .. The Supreme Court 
of New Jersey rendered a decision that schoo! 
boards may not dismiss a woman teacher be- 
cause she commits matrimony. A Virginia 
court declares that discharge of a woman teacher 
beeause of marriage is unconstitutional... . 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, denounced unionization of 
teachers. Professor John Childs of the faculty 
told a large audience that the Dean is out of 
focus. Teachers, he said, are workers and need 
to unionize to raise wages, improve working con- 
ditions and gain academic freedom... . Civil 
liberty in the United States improved somewhat 
in the year ending June 1. The preceding year 
had the most violations of liberty since the 
great war. Labor is more insistent for justice. 
California, Michigan, Pennsylvania and _ the 
South are the most oppressed areas. The Ameri- 
ean Civil Liberties Union lists as chief enemies 
of freedom the American Legion, Chambers of 
Commerce, the Hearst Press and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. . . . The Daugh- 
ters, according to the daily press, intend on the 
opening of schools to institute an active cam- 
paign for enforcing the loyalty oath laws upon 
teachers. .. . Governor Landon, at Chautauqua, 
said : 

“We insist that no teacher should be required 
to take any oath not required of all other 
citizens. 
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“Letting every man have his say is the con- 
stitutional method of solving our problems. 
Why should we make teaching into a suspect 
profession by making our teachers take a spe- 
cial oath? 

“T believe that a teacher has a right to the 
same freedom of speech in expressing his 
political, social or religious convictions as any 
other citizen. And I believe that a teacher has 
the same right to work for the accomplishment 
of his political and social ideas as any other 
citizen.” 

The American Discussion League opposed 
Commissioner of Education Studebaker’s gov- 
ernment-supported publie forums. It would 
be, it says, a domination of the most vital 
force of democracy, free public discussion, 
which ought to have as its main object the point- 
ing out of defects in government and the sug- 
gestion of improvement. What a chance would 
these purposes have if the government which 
is to be eriticized is the government controlling 
the forums? Maybe I can qualify as a witness. 
I led, for a month, in Des Moines, forums under 
Studebaker’s control. I submitted my outlines 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


Citizenship and Radio. Here is a sheaf of 
timely monographs.? In one of them Professor 
Reed remarks no opportunity has been given 
great modern democracy such as Roman citizens 
enjoyed in the forum until the air has become 
the forum of public diseussion. It has put 
leather lungs out of commission. The radio audi- 
ence can not be influenced by bellowing, arm- 
waving or by any of the subtler physical arts by 
which a speaker sways a crowd. The discussion 
of public questions has net been elevated to the 
plane for which idealists long. The liar is learn- 

One ean lie over the radio 
Heckling, valuable for de- 


ing to use the radio. 
without blushing. 


1 Dykmena, Music and Radio, Radio Music for 
Boys and Girls, For Men and Women, 10 cents 
each; Sidonie Gruenberg, Radio and Children, 15 
cents; Reed, Civic Education by Radio, 15 cents; 
Bryson, Leisure, 10 cents; Denison, Education, 10 
cents; Drunner, The Farmer, 25 cents; Program 
Guides, free. Radio Institution of Audible Arts, 


80 Broadway, New York. 
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in advance every week. They were criticisms of 
local affairs. The forum audiences defended and 
condemned local, state and federal enactments, 
They proposed solutions. No one responsible for 
the forums called any of us to task early or 
late. . . . Harold Rugg, Columbia University, 
urges Commissioner Studebaker to eall a na- 
tional conference on the maintenance of freedom 
in schools and colleges. He calls Representative 
Thomas Blanton of Texas, who is author of the 
oath imposed on teachers of Washington, D. C., 
“Educational Public Enemy No. 1.” Dr. Rugg 
proposes a sharp offensive against the enemies of 
free speech and thought. A mammoth program 
of adult education, he says, must be launched 
immediately to contribute to the formation of 
a public opinion for justice, more perfect union, 
domestic tranquility, common defense against 
internal enemies, general welfare, and the bless- 
ings of liberty. Our non-functioning curriculum 
is controlled by administrative officials, text- 
writers and publishers. He calls for a fighting 
battalion of 10,000 teachers to act as leaders of 
study-action groups in teachers colleges, univer- 
sities, public and private schools. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


flating conceit and exposing falsehood, is in- 
possible. A nation therefore must be on its 
guard against political self advertisers. 

For nearly four years a committee on civic 
education has presented, through the National 
Broadcasting Company, a weekly program 
which has dealt with current government ques- 
tions. 

“School superintendents should see that teach- 
ers know about these civic-education broadcasts. 
In school use there is occasion for the more vig- 
orous application of testing devices. We do not 
know how much a juvenile or adult listener cat 
absorb from the loud speaker in fifteen minutes. 
We do not know what the proper kind of radio 
teaching is. We must learn to use the radio i 
education by using the radio for education.” 


What Good Was the War? Dr. Harvey Cusl- 
ing, eminent brain specialist, winner of the 
Pulitzer prize for his brilliant biography of Si" 
William Osler, kept a diary during his service it 
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the great war. Open it anywhere and you find 
engrossing reading, the curious ways of for- 
eigners, experience with aristocrats, marvels of 
philosophy expressed by common doughboys, 
perplexities in surgical operations, monumental 
conceit in top officers concealing prodigious ig- 
norance, picturesque bits of towns, cities and 
countryside. If Dr. Cushing operates as he 
writes I would not mind lying on his table. 

He first served with a Harvard unit in the 
American ambulance. He saw first hand the 
work of the medical corps in Flanders. He 
organized a base hospital unit recruited from 
Massachusetts. He served as operating surgeon 
at the front. He participated in engagements 
at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and the Argonne. 
During the offences he operated 16 hours at a 
stretch. His diary paints soldiers, scientists and 
Bits of comedy, acts of heroism, 
snatches of history, experiences in battle, all are 
told with vividness and color. The book is well 
supplied with maps, illustrations and diagrams. 
It is full of material of lasting interest to phy- 
sicians, veterans and ordinary readers. 

Harry Hansen, veteran reviewer, considers it 
a masterly exposition of the waste of that ter- 
rible conflict. “What was the good of it? Why 
do men have to sacrifice their individual lives for 
the sake of national ambitions provoked by big- 
wigs far behind the lines?” Dr. Cushing finds 
himself approving Walt Whitman’s comment on 
the Civil War. “Probably three-fourths of the 
losses, men, lives, ete., have been sheer stupidity, 
extravagance, waste.” It is only eight years 
since the Chicago Board of Education officially 
banished from the schools a history outline pre- 
pared by Chieago principals because it had in 
this, “teach the sickness, scurvy and vermin 
endured in the trenches.” 


philosophers. 


The Common Man’s Aid to the Next War. 
You who have read, “Is This America?” delight 
in John Gibbons’s new book.’ “I must,” says 
John, “write rapidly if I am to get in print in 
time for the next part of the old war before the 
thing is on us again. Also I must get the story 
down before I have forgotten half of it. 
Whether of design or by accident, we are edu- 
wag eee Sere 
523 pp. $5.00. 

‘John Gibbons, ‘*Roll On Next War!’’ E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 186 pp. $1.75. 


‘*From a Surgeon’s Journal 
Little Brown & Company, Boston. 
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cating a new generation to think regretfully of 
the late war as a kind of glorious international 
jamboree for which the young ones had the mis- 
fortune to be born too late.” 

Here are examples: “There are the millions 
upon millions of younger women who will 
secretly look forward to the next war as to an 
untasted excitement.” “Already in Russia there 
are whole actual regiments of women, and in 
Germany the women are liable to conscription. 
It is not true that the women are going to stop 
the next war!” 

“Tf with a declaration or even acceptance of 
war a row of elderly and well-intentioned gentle- 
men were to step sorrowfully out into Whitehall, 
each gentleman with a rope round his neck and 
facing the gallows erected in Parliament Square, 
then we should know that they meant precisely 
what they said, that ‘every avenue had been 
indeed explored.’ ” 

“The bulk of the American soldiers who got 
killed died through a lie; their own great people 
dared not tell them the truth, that they were 
months short of war training and that they 
would be practically certain to get killed.” 

“The authorities destroyed a letter that I had 
written to my wife. It was only an opinion of 
mine that the best way to end the war would be 
for all the men to shoot their officers and then 
go quietly home.” 

“Tt wasn’t any bravery among us that we 
couldn’t see why we were not brave about it at 
all. There is no bravery in the ox who is wait- 
ing in the slaughter house. We were there be- 
cause we could not get out. If an ox has any 
sense at all he’ll stop at a blind end and devote 
his attention to trying to steal a bit of the next 
brute’s straw.” “It seems an unfortunate result 
of a great national struggle for civilization that 
the men would not hate the enemy; but there the 
thing is.” 

Maybe among the members of the Legion who 
are so interested in helping the schools you may 
find one or two who will present this volume 
to the school library. 


For the Unemployed. The Office of Education 
issues a hand-book of rehabilitation* This 


4 John Aubel Kratz, Terry C. Foster, ‘‘ Procedure 
for Survey of a State Program of Vocational Re- 
habilitation.’’ Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 82 pp. 10 cents. 
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pamphlet goes into detail of surveys of basic 
conditions, plans for organizing and administer- 
ing a program study of case work, policies, pro- 
cedures and practices. It is illustrated with 
tables and charts. 


Graphic Representation of our Present Civic 
Condition. The Goslins’ success, which appeared 
a few months ago, depicting the failures of the 
present economic system has been condensed into 
a bargain handbook.® It carries all the striking 
diagrams of the original work. Its print is 


clear. Its paper binding is durable. 


New Deal Official Reports. Librarian Wileox® 
has added twenty months worth of new titles 
to the New Deal Bibliography issued by the 
American Library Association up to April 15, 
1934. This is a list of titles followed by a sum- 
mary of contents of each report. 


No Pussy-Footing. Sailor, farmer, general 
laborer, college graduate, lawyer, prospector, 
miner, mayor, United States attorney, attorney- 
general of Alaska, John Rustgard’ writes once 
more on poverty. 

“If dust storm and drought had not come to 
interfere with national planning it would so 
have reduced the cultivated area of the United 
States that billions of dollars would have had to 
be shipped out of the country to buy food to 
keep our population from starving to death.” 

“Unless labor-saving devices augmented the 
opportunities to make a living, they would not 
have come into existence. If they robbed, they 
robbed the public of the opportunity to earn the 
money with which the products of the machine 
must be bought. The demand for the machine 
would disappear with the demand for its prod- 
But the contrary has been found to be 
The better methods are invented to 
supply the better demand.” 

“Fifty-seven per cent. of the population of 
the United States over sixteen years of age was 
employed in 1930, whereas in 1870 only 52 


ucts. 
the case. 


5 Ryllis Alexander Goslin, Omar Pancoast Goslin, 
‘*Rich Man, Poor Man.’’ Harper Brothers, New 
York. 88 pp. 15 cents. 

6 Jerome K. Wilcox, ‘‘ Guide to the Official Publi- 
cations of the New Deal Administrations, Supple- 
ment.’’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
184 pp. $1.75. 

7 John Rustgard, ‘‘The Problem of Poverty.’’ 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 289 pp. 
$2.00. 
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per cent. was employed. This becomes more 
significant when it is remembered that 1870 was 
a year of more than average activity, while 1930 
was a year of considerably less than average 
activity for the respective decenniums in which 
the two dates fell. 

“The period from 1789 to 1929 was charae- 
terized by an amazing mechanization of industry 
in America; but whereas manufacturers were 
providing only 49,000 jobs per million of popu- 
lation in 1870, they were able to provide 73,000 
jobs per million of population in 1929.” 

“There are a thousand things of beauty we 
would like in and about our cities and our homes, 
could we afford it. And we can not afford it 
because we lack the capital, and this can be 
acquired only by producing more than we con- 
sume and seeing to it that the surplus remains 
as evenly distributed as human character will 
permit.” 

“The additional daily and weekly loafing 
periods proposed by politicians and _ labor 
organizations are based upon the theory that 
work is a misfortune, whereas to the morally 
sound individual it is a joy.” 

“The whole theory of high wages and short 
hours is based upon two erroneous assumptions; 
one is that there is not enough work which needs 
to be done in order to give everybody employ- 
ment, and the other, that it is possible to pay 
more for labor generally than labor produces.” 

“Ts it to be left with trade unions to establish 
arbitrary rates for themselves, irrespective of 
how other trades or vocations are affected? In 
the first place, they can not possibly control more 
than about 10 per cent. of all productive labor, 
and, in the second place, they have always con- 
sidered, and undoubtedly always will consider, 
their own work as the most important and most 
valuable.” 

These quotations gathered here and there from 
this positive book will give you an idea of its 
trend. 

Constitution Worship. In these days of many 
prizes offered for pupils’ essays on the Consti- 
tution, any principal who is not afraid of the 
D. A. R. will find it worth while in the interest 
of variety to put Dr. Laidler’s short discussion’ 

8 Harry W. Laidler, ‘‘ Putting the Constitution 


to Work.’’? League of Industrial Democracy, 11° 
East Nineteenth Street, New York. 38 pp. 
cents. 
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into pupils’ hands. Laidler portrays the difii- 
culties of correcting abuses of industry, agri- 
culture, social and economic difficulties, from 
which Congress is withheld through a curious 
and unjust idea of supposed prohibition required 
by the Constitution. Low wages, unemployment, 
agricultural inefficiency, social insurance, mo- 
nopolistie utilities, wasted resources, unfair capi- 
talism, apparently can not be corrected because 
of the resistance of a national constitution. 

In simple language Dr. Laidler presents facts 
regarding the formation of the Constitution, 
what America was at the time, the influence of 
the Articles of Confederation, the make-up of 
the Constitutional Convention, the anti-demo- 
cratic beliefs of the founding fathers, lies that 
have been propagated regarding the Constitu- 
tion, assumption of power by the Supreme 
Court, amendments to the Constitution, anti- 
social decisions by small majorities of the 
Supreme Court, arguments for outlawing the 
judicial veto, advocates of a new Constitution. 
The conclusion ends with “let us put the Consti- 
tution to work to abolish poverty, insecurity, in- 
justice, dictatorship. Let us make it a powerful 
instrument to secure a more perfect union, jus- 
tice, democracy, tranquillity, common defense, 
the general welfare and the blessings of liberty. 

There is a selected bibliography and notes on 
contemporary books. 


Who Prevents the Teacher’s Liberty? Mrs. 
sertrand Russell was prevented from lecturing 
in the University of Wisconsin; addresses by 
Scott Nearing, Arthur Garfield Harper and 
Clarence Darrow were prohibited from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Kirby Page, pacifist editor 
of “The World Tomorrow,” was excluded from 
the University of West Virginia and from 
Uregon State College. The Universities of 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, Indiana and Wisconsin 
prevented John Nevin Sayre, chairman of the 
committee on militarism in education, from ad- 
dressing their students. Sayre says it was due 
to the influence of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Dartmouth forbade a discussion of the 
case of Ella May Wiggins, textile worker killed 
during the Gastonia strike. The prohibition was 
on the ground that the subject is controversial. 
The University of Pittsburgh disbanded its 
liberal group for holding protest meetings de- 
manding the release of Tom Mooney and Warren 
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Billings. The College of the City of New York, 
by censorship and interference, apposed at- 
tempts of students to discuss, organize and 
agitate on the issues of military training, war 
and fascism. Committees of alumni urged Presi- 
dent Robinson’s retirement. At Syracuse Uni- 
versity students must sign contracts agreeing to 
their dismissal at any time without hearing. 
The stated cause is student criticism of compul- 
sory military training. Protests from leading 
alumni brought no change. 

These are some of the facts collected® by a 
committee on academic freedom. The committee 
consists of 29 members, including Professor 
William C. Bagley, Professor William L. Dodd, 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, 
Dr. Jesse Newlon, Professor L. S. Thurstone, 
President Mary E. Woolley. Here are legislative 
restrictions on teaching in public schools, com- 
pulsory patriotism, flag saluting, teachers’ oaths, 
right to organize, tenure laws, control of history 
textbooks, power trusts, propaganda, political 
discussions, restrictions on professors, student 
revolts, principles of academic freedom and 
other matters every school man owes it to him- 
self and to his profession to know. Facts and 
arguments are abundantly presented in this 
lively tract. 


HISTORY 


For Public-School Teachers of History. Mary 
Kelty reports a gratifying fact in the possibili- 
ties of public school service in American edu- 
cation. Finding, as a public school teacher of 
various subjects, that she had a special interest 
in the teaching of history, this gentlewoman by 
persistent study of educational literature and by 
many trials of her own inventions, became super- 
visor of history and social studies in the train- 
ing department of a state teachers college. Here, 
writing articles and texts upon her favorite 
theme, she became recognized as a leading expert 
in her field and is now devoting her entire time 
to continued study and writing. Her latest 
book!” is a complete manual of objectives, of 
selection and organization, the learning process, 

®‘*The Gag on Teaching, Revised Edition.’’ 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union 
Square West, New York. 59 pp. 10 cents. 

10Mary G. Kelty, ‘‘Teaching History in the 


Middle Grades.’’ Ginn and Company, New York. 
694 pp. $2.40. 
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various approaches, work books, exercises in rea- 
soning, the function of drill testing, time distri- 
bution and equipment. There are units on 
teaching the beginnings of civilization, learning 
and teaching early American history, learning 
and teaching later national development. 

Listen to Miss Kelty on the changes in histori- 
cal method. In 1909 a committee of eight con- 
cluded that children were more interested in 
persons than in events and that therefore the 
appropriate subject of historical study for the 
middle grades was biography. This opinion was 
not based on scientific evidence. It could not 
be so based, for scientific study of education 
was in its infaney. When the investigator of 
to-day examines materials in history texts and 
courses of study from 1900 to 1910, assembled 
as they are without coherence, he does not won- 
der that the committee members, seeing no uni- 
fying principles that the children could under- 
stand, decided that biography was the only 
thread which could tie the mass together. As 
early as 1915 the unsatisfactory results of the 
substituted biographical history were suspected. 
In 1923 Manai Clark made an experimental 
study of children’s understanding of continuity 
and change. She found that fourth-grade chil- 
dren could appreciate change and development. 
She concluded that a continuous narrative based 
on action is better suited to them than are merely 
biographical studies. Texts discarded the bio- 
graphical and turned to the topical and more of 
the unit organization. But in recently published 
books one still finds echoes of the thirty-year-old 
opinion of the Committee of Eight. It is stated 
as dogmatically and with as little supporting 
if a_ scientifie technique were 
unknown even yet. 

There is much solid matter like this that is 
clearly stated and demonstrated throughout the 
manual. 

The much confused matter of training to think 
is given careful attention by author Kelty, who 
proposes a reasonable and practical working 
philosophy with specific examples of exercises 
in reasoning. She tabulates exercises and tests 
in understanding, judgment, reasoning and 
scales, cause and effect, inference, syntheses, 
analysis, generalizing, application and sum- 
maries. Supervisors responsible for the studies 
will find this book a guide for getting them out 
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of the mushy condition which educational leaders 
deplore. 


Vivid Portraits. In your own arm chair you 
may talk with practically all the men who have 
been front page characters during the last 25 
years. A British journalist’? has printed lively 
memoirs. Here are the accounts of the exiles, 
of the war, of Paris in wartime, of Lloyd 
George, of Ramsay MacDonald in zenith and 
eclipse, fascism, Briand, Anatole France, Mus- 
solini, royal and secret diplomacy, Lausanne, 
Mexico, Egypt, Locarno, Soviet Russia, the 
United States, India, Gandhi, peace negotia- 
tions, the Spanish Revolution, Hitler and Doll- 
fuss. American correspondents, according to 
Mr. Slocombe, out-paced, out-dared, and out- 
travelled all the others. “The War, in a great 
degree, discovered Europe to American news- 
papers as a field for news. . . . The American 
newspaper men swarmed all over the still-rav- 
aged territories of the European belligerents. 
. .. They came with their bright and cynical 
eyes, their calm, unworried faces, their tireless 
industry, their cool courage, their infinite capac- 
ity for drinks, jesting, poker and work, their 
insatiable curiosity, their generosity to a com- 
rade, American or European, their professional 
pride, their calm assumption of equality with 
any king, president, statesman or newspaper re- 
porter under the sun.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Jefferson’s Attitude toward Mankind. His- 
torian Adams’? writes an interpretation of the 
Sage of Monticello, a man more loved and 
praised by his friends and more hated and 
reviled by his adversaries than any of his com- 
patriots. “He is still alive in so far as his 
influence is both felt and feared.” So, remem- 
bers our author, is the great antagonist, Hamil- 
ton. Each is in the thick of the fight to-day. 
The issues and changes they fought are not yet 
stilled. Indeed they have broadened and 
deepened and Jefferson has become perhaps the 
most burning of all in a bewildered and angry 
world, on account of the question whether the 

11George Slocombe, ‘‘The Tumult and_ the 
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people can govern themselves or must be gov- 
erned. Mr. Adams covers the young Jefferson, 
his entrance into publie life, his work in Con- 
gress, as Minister to France, as Secretary of 
State, his fight with Hamilton, his Vice-Presi- 
dency and Presidency. In a brilliant chapter, 
“Jefferson To-day,” and in another, “Pulse 
Beats of Democracy,” and at various places 
throughout the volume, the author makes no 
attempt to mitigate continuing controversies 
and leaves you in no doubt as to where he stands. 

“When, after the three futile and unhappy 
years following the erash of 1929, Hoover was 
overwhelmingly east out of office, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was returned in his stead, the 
eleventh pulse beat, somewhat overdue, was 
entirely different from any of the previous ten, 
and perhaps was not a genuine one. The tenth 
had failed, but the eleventh had scarcely started. 
The frantie desire of the American people in the 
election of 1932 was not for reform, not for 
greater self-government, not for the redress of 
abuses, but to show their resentment at having 
lost their money, and to install some one, almost 
any one, who might stand a better chance of 
getting it back for them than did Hoover. The 
huge majority which the second Roosevelt piled 
up on a conservative platform, and under which 
Hoover crumpled, was no echo of a ery for 
liberty or reform. It was a yell for cash and 
jobs. The real pulse beat may or may not come, 
out of due time, in 1936.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Comfort from a Scholar. Philosophy Profes- 
sor Edgar A. Singer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’’ invokes erudition, culture, literature 
and philosophy for a comforting guide to intel- 
ligent thinking in these perplexing times. He 
discourses on progress, a possible science of reli- 
gion, estheties and the national ideal. He sub- 
mits advice on the confession of a philosopher, 
Royce, on love and loyalty, mysticism and old 
magie and new art. “He who lives devoutly so 
lives as to give the thing he lives for the best 
chance of outliving him; and not him alone, but 
‘very mortal that with his help shall ever have 
come to live for the one ideal.” 


“SE, A. Singer, Jr., ‘On the Contented Life.’’ 


a Holt and Company, New York. 271 pp. 
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Learning How to Learn. A psychologist, says 
Dr. Mursell,'* is warranted in saying to you, 
“T hold no magic charm; I have no secret knowl- 
edge; there is plenty that I do not know. But 
I can tell you how to learn far more quickly 
than you might think possible, and far more 
easily. I can show you how to set about learning 
many things which you may believe you can not 
do at all. I can show you how to make your 
whole personality an efficient mobile instrument, 
how to capitalize yourself to the full. I believe 
this to be one of life’s greatest lessons, one of 
the prime secrets of all success. My great and 
central word to you is this: ‘Streamline your 
mind!’ ” 

It is the will to learn more than the wish that 
settles the matter. That is why the tortoise so 
often beats the hare. The author condenses the 
results of many experimenters into useful hints. 
He takes up the acquisition of physical skill, 
eating, drinking, smoking, sleeping, governing 
your memory and your imagination, learning to 
think effectively, to master and use language, 
what the bogies, obstacles, limitations and possi- 
bilities are. Here are some of the conclusions: 
the rapid worker tends to be the accurate 
worker; the fast reader remembers more; the 
fast typist makes fewer errors; the quick prob- 
lem-solver is more likely to get the desired result ; 
the art of going to sleep is something we can 
learn and that we acquire by establishing for 
ourselves appropriate and compelling conditions 
of monotony. 


Strict and Friendly with Yourself. Mrs. 
Brande’ attended the University of Chicago and 
the University of Michigan. She was reporter 
on Chicago papers, circulation manager of the 
American Mercury when Mencken was in flower, 
associate editor of the Bookman and the Ameri- 
can Review. She has written books, delivered 
lectures and conducted courses in story writing. 
In the present book Mrs. Brande generalizes, 
from personal experience and observation of 
others, a definite, and it seems to me, practical 
philosophy against failure. The main thing is 
discipline. There are an even dozen habits or 


14 James L. Mursell, ‘‘Streamline Your Mind.’’ 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 254 pp. 
$2.00. 

15 Dorothea Brande, ‘‘Wake Up and Live.’’ 
Simon and Schuster. 200 pp. $1.75. 
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exercises found by Mrs. Brande and her disciples 
to work wonders. One of them is to write a 
letter without once using I, me, my, or mine, 
another is to talk fifteen minutes every day 
without using these words. You should keep a 
new acquaintance talking about himself without 
allowing him to become conscious of what you 
are doing. Again you should talk exclusively 
about yourself and your interests without com- 
plaining, boasting, or boring. You should know 
your faults, make a check list of them and re- 
duce them to a minimum. The exercises have 
delightful variety, so has the author in her pres- 
entation of successes and failures. 


Space Relations and Psychology. Professor 
Lewin,'® formerly of the University of Berlin 
and Cornell University, now at the University of 
Iowa in the Child Welfare Research Station, 
has developed in ten years’ study of a particular 
phase of psychology the present volume in which 
he discusses the life-space, causal intereconnec- 
tions, life-space in the sense of mathematics, 
psychological dynamics, the physical world, 
mathematical representation in psychology, the 
person, differentiated living in the life-space, ete. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


Arthur Morgan on a New Education. The 
Antioch idea is summarized by the former presi- 
dent of the college in an address delivered to 
alumni in New York City.17 The lag of higher 
education is described and regretted. In spite of 
our millions of college graduates our so-called 
quality magazines rarely boast of 200,000 cir- 
culation and they must limit their educational 
level to that of intelligent high-school students 
of 16 or 18 years of age. Many public issues 
can not adequately be presented to or even con- 
sidered by a college-bred public because it is 
not equipped for thinking. Antioch is endeavor- 
ing to achieve an inclusive philosophy and pat- 
tern for living—the aims, hopes and aspirations 
which determine conduct. It should be the dom- 
inant temper of every college and university that 

16 Kurt Lewin, ‘‘Principles of Topological Psy- 


chology.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 231 pp. $2.50. 

17 Arthur E. Morgan, ‘‘ Not by Eastern Windows 
Only.’’ Antioch College Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 24 pp. 4 cents. 
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every student be encouraged to make this syn. 
thesis of his life pattern his chief purpose to be 
arrived at with full freedom of inquiry and with 
all the encouragement and help that the faculty 
can give. 

The so-called honor system under which stu- 
dents are trusted to act with straightforwardness 
and honesty in various relations has in a large 
degree succeeded in Antioch and at the present 
time is usually taken for granted. Our modern 
life is too complicated to be managed by sur- 
veillance. Unless the honor system ean be estab- 
lished as a life habit our social structure will 
break down. As always, engineer Morgan is a 
master of terse, pungent English, expressed with 
artistry. 


Making Courses of Study. Dr. and Mrs. Nor- 
ton'® find that in the ten years ending 1935 not 
less than 35,000 courses of study were issued in 
America. This represents the response of the 
school to new demands which are an outgrowth 
of rapid changes outside. “You may lag behind 
them or you may adjust observations and meth- 
ods to the new demand and keep teachers abreast 
of the times.” 

The Norton book is a marvel of research, ar- 
rangement, condensation and interest. Its dis- 
cussion of the reason for curriculum revision, of 
underlying issues, of various approaches to the 
selection of contents, of contributions of re- 
search, are illuminating. There follow 13 chap- 
ters each devoted to a special study. This means 
that the reader, to give one instance, may inform 
himself as to the most advanced and successful 
procedures in the training of penmen. 

Social studies are, of course, the center of con- 
troversy. You get an intelligent review of the 
trouble in this field. 

Every chapter is followed by questions and 
problems and by selected bibliography. A fine 
summary is “trends in eurrieulum building.” 
The index is especially full. 


Schools in the Philippines. The Office o! 
Education’s'® chief of the division of special 
programs issues an illustrated account of the 


18 J, K. Norton, Margaret Alltucker Nortot, 
‘‘Foundations of Curriculum Building.’’ iD! 
and Company, Boston. 599 pp. $3.00. ’ 

19 Catherine M. Cook, ‘‘Publie Education in th 
Philippine Islands.’? Superintendent of Doc 
ments, Washington, D.C. 52 pp. 10 cents. 
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Philippine Islands and people, their resources, 
government, public-school system, school finance, 
curriculum, teachers, achievements and _ prob- 


lems. 


Examining the Examination. An account of 
the third international conference on examina- 
tion, called the second %onference, for one was 
ad interim, is a much livelier book than its title 
indicates.2° This is due to the cheery and apt 
humor introduced with frequency by Dr. Mon- 
roe, chairman of the conference. 

Representatives of England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Norway, Scotland, Sweden and the 
United States participated. The plan of the re- 
port, a printing of all the remarks as taken 
down by a stenographer, gives you the happy 
feeling of being among those present. America’s 
favorite friend, Sir Michael Sadler, made the 
keynote address. He said publie opinion is 
restless. It is increasingly critical of the educa- 
tional effects of our present system and methods 
of examination upon the mental development of 
many of the pupils, upon the outlook of many 
of the teachers, and upon the vital force of na- 
tional education. 

The English and Seottish representatives pre- 
sent elaborate and startling reports upon the 
discrepancies in rating examinations. Even 
when, by mistake or mischief, the same paper 
is marked by the same examiner early and late 
in his grilling experience, the gap between his 
marks is appalling. Elliott’s investigations in 
this line many years ago were parallelled in 
preparation for this conference with much more 
exactitude and with more amazing results. A 
reader gets the idea that the Britons and the 
Scots were the only ones in the conference be- 
sides the Americans whose faith in the good old 
standby examinations was weakened by the dis- 
closures. But Johan Hertzberg, the Norway 
tepresentative, made this significant observa- 
on: “the examination may deprave the work 
habits of the students: tempt them to cram, to 
learn mechanically, to bluff, and even to cheat. 
Anyhow, the examinations will always tend to 
“courage all sorts of formalism in our schools. 
It is a question, after all, whether there is not a 
connection between the markedly formalistic 


oneg ttl Monroe, editor and organizer, ‘‘Confer- 
Coh = : Examinations, ’? Teachers College Press, 
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character of our Western civilization and the 
prevailing examination system. The examina- 
tions will also, as long as they remain essentially 
as they are, have a decidedly conservative ten- 
dency. They will, for instance, to a great ex- 
tent, certainly prevent, or at any rate delay, 
educational reforms.” 

Director August Declos, chairman of the 
French representatives and one of the most 
interesting and frequent contributors to the 
heckling, said in answer to a question of the 
English Dr. Ballard, “I dare say that among the 
failures in examinations we should find the most 
successful men.” 

The plan of the conference was to have a 
report from each country covering studies and 
investigations prepared on the main theme of the 
conference. For the United States Professor 
Isaac Kandel, of the International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, pre- 
sented a survey of examinations in the United 
States, which, with the subsequent comments by 
Professor Charles Judd, President Walter Jes- 
sup, Professor Edward Thorndike and others, 
ought to be printed and furnished to high 
schools and universities in America. 


Educational Notes. If D. C. Heath and 
Company did not send you its compilation of 
useful and curious facts for teachers of ele- 
mentary schools, colleges and universities, you 
will be paid by sending four cents postage for 
getting a copy of this bright publication.** Mrs. 
Stuber, who sends it to me, says “it is a pub- 
licity stunt, of course.” And why not? School- 
masters have to use publicity all the time to hold 
the public. All the book missionaries who call 
on the school man throughout the year and have 
kept him advised as to the progress of education 
as exhibited in the new text books are publicity 
men. The almanac is history with especial at- 
tention to education and culture. 

“Cicero was born on the third day of January, 
106 B. C.” “The first American academy was 
established in Philadelphia on January 7, 1750. 
It became the University of Pennsylvania.” 
“The originator of Poole’s index was born on 
the 21st of December 1821,” ete., including the 


21‘¢The Teachers Almanac 1936.’’ D. C. Heath 
and Company. 18 pp. Free. 
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dates of the appearance of the Heaths’ leading 
text-books. 

Principals or teachers will find in this book 
many suggestions of anniversaries on which to 
emphasize by talks or otherwise important dates 
in the history of education, an important fea- 
ture woefully omitted from school programs. 

There is a record of the 22 states that have 
passed the odious bills for teachers’ oaths. There 
are accounts of the Association of American 
Universities, of educational journals, of names 
celebrated in the Hall of Fame for great Ameri- 
cans at New York University. 


Teachers’ Associations of the World. “How 
far that little Kandel throws his beams!”?? His 
new educational yearbook takes as its theme 
teachers’ associations in sixteen countries of the 
world from Argentine to the United States. 

Dr. Kandel finds the present a most critical 
time in the history of teachers’ associations. In 
his introduction he compares them, dwelling 
upon the most important constitutions. In the 
totalitarian states teachers are not expected to 
be free. In the liberal states can they be? Can 
education and propaganda go together? If 
democracy rests on the free interchange of opin- 
ion in controversial issues, can it be expected 
from the schools to suggest, says Dr. Kandel, 
that teachers should deliberately reach out for 
power and make the most of their conquest? 
Such a course would probably result in severe 
regimentation as in the fascist state. But teach- 
ers may succeed in promoting stronger methods 
of education for citizenship through cooperation. 
More can be done by teachers’ organizations to 
promote the study of education in its political 
settings. Far more can be done to develop civie 
enlightenment among teachers. It is this aloof- 
ness from realities which has led to teachers 
being called “the third sex.” 

The reader will notice a remarkable contrast 
in the chapters on France, Scotland, the United 
States, Denmark, Norway and Sweden with 
those upon Italy and Germany. So dangerous is 
discussion of the affairs of the last-named 
country that the chapter on German schools is 

22T, L. Kandel, ‘‘Twelfth Educational Year 
Book of the International Institute of Teachers 


College.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 631 pp. $3.70. 
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anonymous. The Reich Minister of Education 
says “no one of you needs think of interests 
to-day, for it is of no avail. There is one who 
remembers all the teachers, Our Leader, Hitler,” 
The writer of the chapter on Italy concludes 
with a congratulation that the intimate unity 
with which fascism has undertaken to stamp all 
activities of social, economic and political mat- 
ter has been effected. Professor Willard Elsbree 
and Researcher Hubert Beck of Columbia Uni- 
versity contribute the excellent chapter on 
teachers’ organizations in the United States, 
They compliment the leaders on what valuable 
influences these associations have exercised and 
they give good prominence to the notorious lag 
of these societies behind the needs of the times. 
Henry Linville gives an interesting account of 
the growth and aims of the Teachers Federation. 
There is a chapter on the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations and another on 
the World Federation of Teachers. An excellent 
index makes the volume particularly valuable. 


Spaulding Tribute. In the good old days be- 
fore mass production, the furniture shop in 
which I worked lost one of its men. The doctor 
had told Fergus Ferguson he must lead an out- 
door life or he’d need one of the coffins such as 
we made. Fergus found a little farm on the 
highway south of Ypsilanti. The shop made 
him a present of a fine four-poster bed. Killian 
made the rails; Duchek built the endboards; 
Zimmerman carved them; I did the staining and 
varnishing; Jim Rittenhouse, the feamster, 
corded the ropes that served as springs. Each 
one’s name was put in gold paint on the back 
of the headboard. Twenty-three master-work- 
men headed by the shop-boss, Yale President 
James Rowland Angell, have done a similar turn 
for Frank Spaulding,?* with whom each has 
worked. 

Dr. Angell leads with a hearty tribute to this 
much experienced school man. I remember 
Spaulding first as head of schools in Passat, 
New Jersey, back in the nineties. His original 
ideas and ability to persuade school boards rarely 
missed. He and another Spaulding in Montelalt 
were lucky dogs in the opinion of my Super! 

23 ‘Educational Progress and School Adminis 


tration.’’ Yale University Press, New Haven. 
400 pp. $4.00. 
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tendent, Maxwell, harried by school boards, first 
of Brooklyn and afterwards of Greater New 
York. Spaulding in Passaic, in Newton, in 
Minneapolis was a wide reader of the theorists 
and an efficient adapter of the workable parts 
of their proposals, himself asserting that no 
educational discovery is worth much until the 
teachers understand it, approve it and find that 
it satisfies them. 

Dr. Angell praises this quality. For sixteen 
years in Yale University, Spaulding has been, 
says the president, a fine example of the Ameri- 
can scholar at his best, learned in his own field, 
catholie in his interests, alert in mind, stimulat- 
ing to students, modest, self-confident, with a 
deep conviction of the predominant importance 
of education. 

This memorial book is a view of educational 
progress and school administration. Some of 
the striking papers in it are on politics and 
school masters, character, new psychology, 
school architeeture and teacher selection. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Good-Companion Books. The Maemillan 
Company is starting a series of supplementary 
readers to run through the third grade. Book I 
The twin boys whose adven- 
tures are the basis of this story are the same 
who appeared in the primer of the series. You 
live with them in the city, roller-skating, play- 
ing games, meeting the policeman and the organ 
grinder. You go to school with them and learn 
about birds. They go with their parents to the 
woods where they fish, swim, have pienies, and 
eet Various wild animals. 

Not more than four new words appear on any 
page. They are all from approved word lists. 


has appeared.?4 


Museums for Children. Director Winser of 
the Junior Museum in Newark has rendered a 
service for every city by collecting statements 
trom 35 museums, concerning museum activities 
tor children under seven.?> This little pamphlet 
's full of definite suggestions, applicable to 
almost every locality. 

Mes Arthur i Gates, Franklyn T. Baker, Celeste 
omegys Peardon, illustrations by Florence Me- 
nelly, «Fun with Nick and Diek.’’ Maemillan 


Company, N.Y. 176 pp. 64 cents. 
* Beatrice Winser, ‘The Young Child in the 


Museum, ’? Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 
“pp. Free while they last; better enclose postage. 
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A Self-teaching Reader. The Macmillans have 
issued an informational reader.?* Its prime 
purpose is to help the teachers teach the pupils 
how to study. Its method has in view these main 
abilities: recognition, comprehension, organiza- 
tion, retention, appreciation, reproduction, loca- 
tion of data and integrated procedure. Run 
through the pages and you will find these abili- 
ties required and tested by a large number of 
questions and exercises. The stories are from 
history, geography, science, civics, health and 
education. They are new and different from the 
contents of the every-day text-book. There is 
excellent stuff on courtesy, nuisances, reading 
and the use of books. The authors address their 
suggestions to the pupil. They give short and 
simple instructions. They have built the book 
on the principle of self-teaching. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Feminine Clothes. No house issues more 
attractive educational books than the Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Its latest output is 
for every girl who wishes to make the most of 
her appearance. Mrs. McFarland, the author,?" 
encourages every girl to study her own charac- 
teristies, her figure, posture, coloring, and per- 
sonality, to the end that her clothing may truly 
express her best self. Mrs. MeFarland’s book is 
a discussion of the principles underlying good 
dress which do not change with the season, rather 
than the study of a prevailing mode. It empha- 
sizes self-examination, the care of hair, make-up, 
posture, carriage and health. It covers hats, 
shoes, gloves, hand-bags, and jewelry; tells how 
lines are selected, and their suggestive power, 
what to do about unattractive features, how to 
select fabrics, what colors may do, types of cos- 
tumes, school clothes, rainy-day togs, economy, 
repair and decoration. The pictures are crisp 
and nifty. There is a complete index and lists 
of reference-reading together with a score sheet 
for determining your record. 
This is an excellent book for girls’ classes. 


26 Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. Bagley, Philip 
A. Knowlton, with drawings by George M. Richards, 
‘*Reading to Learn.’’ Macmillan Company, New 
York. Book I. 401 pp. 84 cents; Book II. 454 

. 92 cents; Book III. 503 pp. 96 cents. 

27 Frieda Wiegand McFarland, ‘‘Good Taste in 
Dress.’’ Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 108 
pp. $1.00. 
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COLLEGE 

What Is a Standard College? “A college is 
an organization established by society for a 
social purpose, and no matter how much legal 
liberty it may enjoy in its charter, it must and 
should, just as in the case of all other social 
institutions, be subjected constantly to the 
scrutiny, criticism and even regulation of the 
society in which it lives and which it serves. 
Accrediting agencies have developed, therefore, 
as the voluntary attempts of professional or 
scientific groups to guide and control the condi- 
tions under which the several educational efforts 
may be carried on.” 

In the excellent series of monographs on 
higher institutions of learning based on investi- 
gations of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools an especially 
interesting volume has appeared, covering the 
accrediting of colleges and universities.”8 

The old bugaboo, size of class, appears, but 
this time it is in the newer light. For years the 
Association condemned classes above an arbi- 
trary number based on nobody knows what, but 
in this volume Remmers and others are quoted 
showing that with significant methods of instruc- 
tion a class of 396 students achieves results prac- 
tically the same or better than smaller groups. 
In Purdue University from $2,500 to $3,000 per 
half-year would be the useless expense of reduc- 
ing class size. 

The book frankly admits failures in accredit- 
ing high schools, poor methods of distinguishing 
between schools whose pupils achieve the most 
and those which have lower averages. Neither 
the Indiana nor the North Central Commission 
is very successful in evaluating high schools. 
As a matter of fact, approval by either or both 
of these agencies means little in terms of what 
the schools really accomplish educationally. 

The report has a most interesting account 
of the growth of control of institutions of higher 
education. A chapter is on the weakness of the 
old standards, one on the new plan for accredit- 
ing colleges and universities. There is, also, an 
annotated bibliography. 

All college administrators will read this book. 
But, high-school principals will find it good stuff 
for them. There is nothing high-hat about it. 
It is liberal, honest and wants to be shown. 

28 George F. Zook, M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘ Principles 


of Accrediting Higher Institutions.’’ University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 202 pp. $2.00. 
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Addresses to Collegians and Others. The 
president of Stanford University”® is responsible 
for a handsome volume of timely talks, most of 
them addresses delivered to graduating classes 
at the university. These messages are all short 
and rich. 

“The practical world may raise a brow at the 
college sophomore; but it hires more doctors of 
philosophy every year to help make the wheels 
go round.” 

Here is a neat allusion to the sheepskin: “The 
University has given you a diploma, not so much 
as a certificate of work done as an admission 
ticket to new opportunities and to new possi- 
bilities. After one has once entered, the ticket 
of admission is of but little value. Some usher 
may disturb you for it, but only if you get into 
the wrong place. Try to see that it is never 
asked for.” 

Through these addresses runs a continuous 
thread reminding graduates of their obligation 
to pay to humanity what they have received 
from the university. The words are varied but 
the message is paramount. 

The spirit of it is, “unless the educated man 
faces realities and stands ready to batile for 
what his mind and heart tell him to be right 
and sound, effrontery, audacity, and ruthlessness 
will capture the political mechanisms of the 
earth and we shall go back into a modified 
Middle Ages.” 

The brevity of these speeches, their directness, 
and clearness of thought, their brilliance of ex- 
pression give each selection a notable gem-like 
quality. 


Purdue Follow-up. The never-resting Mis- 
sourian mind of Edward Elliott, which from the 
University of Wisconsin shocked the academic 
world by inquiry as to the value of examinations 
and that showed there wasn’t any, now functior- 
ing in the administration of Purdue University, 
of which Elliott is president, is responsible 
for a study of great value to all educators.” 
This report shows the number and percentage of 
graduates finding employment, and average 


29 Ray Lyman Wilbur, ‘‘Stanford Horizons.” 
Stanford University Press, California. 165 pp. 
$2.00. 

30 Edward C. Elliott, Frank C. Hockema, Jack 
E. Walters, ‘‘Occupational Opportunities and the 
Economic Status of Recent Graduates.’’ Purdvé 
University. 24pp. 5 cents. 
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salary, graphs showing it, what was paid at the 
start and each succeeding year since graduation. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Essentials of After-School Education. Two 
years ago appeared a handbook issued by the 
American Association for Adult Education. It 
is brought up to date by thirty-six essays by 
experienced experts, Beals, Studebaker, Tyson, 
Pangburn, Brunnel, Fansler, Hoppock and 
others.*4 

This is an illuminating summary logically 
selected, covering alumni, the arts, correspon- 
dence schools, the federal program, the foreign 
born, forums, health, international relations li- 
braries, lyeceums, clubs, music, museums, Negroes, 
family, polities, pensions, public-school service, 
radio, recreation, religious institutions, rural 
settlement service, little theatres, corporations, 
leaders, college extension, visual aids, guidance 
and rehabilitation workers. 


For Adults Learning to Read. Two specialists 
in adult education, both in the Detroit School 
System,** have prepared a book based on their 
successful methods with adult elementary classes. 
They found techniques that reduced the mystery 
of the printed page to less than half the time 
required by other attacks. 

The book is made up first of drill exercises, 
then of lessens applying them. No more shall 
we see mature foreigners fussing over baby 
stories. From the beginning these authors cover 
practical subjects—home, house, government, 
police, publie health, safety, houses, courts, 
visiting nurses, milk, garbage, fire damage and 
safety for children. An excellent feature is the 
“discussions for basis of conversational drill.” 
The book has pietures made especially for it. 


ART 


To delight and assist the 
school system’s director of art get artist 
Smith’s** illustrated text on design. She con- 


*! Dorothy Rowden, Editor, ‘‘ Handbook of Adult 
Education in the United States, 1936.’’ American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 432 pp. $2.25. 
|... Samuel E. Samuelson, Mina Joy Beglinger, 
Mechanics of Reading for Adult Beginners. ’’ 
— Seribner’s Sons, New York. 90 pp. 80 
vents. 
_S Nettie 8, Smith, ‘Designing with Wild Flow- 
oa Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
"3 pp. $2.15. 


Flower Design. 
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siders and illustrates with attractive drawings, 
many in color, balanced units, conventionaliza- 
tion, paper-work, batik, brush-work, tonal 
values, color, use of photographs, the geometric 
basis and other topics. There is a calendar for 
art study and a discussion of industrial art. 
The tone of the book is decidedly happy. 


MUSIC 

How Children Dance and Sing. The Minne- 
apolis Public Library** issues a second index of 
folk-dances and singing games. Various coun- 
tries from America to Wales have their favorite 
games and dances. The index lists hundreds 
of them, and refers to 60 modern books in which 
these activities are described. For instance, 
“Farmer in the Dell” is shown to be presented 
in Brown and Boyd, “Old English and American 
Games”; in Dykema, “Twice Fifty-five Games 
with Musie”; in Hofer, “Children’s Singing 
Games”; in Hinman, “Gymnastic and Folk 
Dancing”; in LaSalle, “Rhythms and Dances”; 
in Marsh, “Singing Games and Drills”; in New- 
ton, “Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises” ; 
in Stecher, “Games and Dances”; in Wollaston, 
“Song Play Book.” You can find similar infor- 
mation regarding “London Bridge,” “Needle’s 
ye,” “Ring-a-Ring of Roses,” “Old Dan 
Tucker,” Pop Goes the Weasel” and hundreds 
of others. 


Florence as an Art Center. University of 
Minnesota’s professor of history*® is the author 
of a brilliant and fascinating account of the 
art of the Florentines. This book is a publica- 
tion of the art-education project of Owatonna, 
Minnesota. The public schools of that town are 
the center of studies about art, life and educa- 
tion, under the direction of Dean Melvin Hag- 
gerty, of the university. Before this one, a con- 
tribution, “Art, a Way of Life” has been issued. 
“Art Problems of the American Home” is in 
press; others will follow throughout the dura- 
tion of the experiment. 


VOCATIONS 
How to be a Reporter. Instructing in the 
University of Toledo and at the same time work- 


84 Various Librarians, ‘‘An Index to Folk 
Dances and Singing Games.’’ American Library 
Association, Chicago. 203 pp. $2.00. 

35 August C. Krey, ‘‘A City That Art Built.’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 51 
pp. 50 cents. 
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ing on the editorial staff of the Blade, Mr. Hall*® 
has a talent for teaching what he knows. His 
bright book is a combination of technical knowl- 
edge with practical psychology. The best be- 
ginning for a newspaper writer is to read news- 
papers. The students in schools of journalism 
are surprisingly blind to this fact. The author 
tells how it should be done. He describes the 
architecture of the news story, aids to clearness, 
the temptation to be colorful, the long-winded, 
accuracy, speed, beats, the human-interest story, 
the dull day, humor, pathos, libel and many 
other things. He supplies large lists of helpful 
readings, questions and exercises. He is bright, 
complete and original. 


Condensed Typing Courses. Miss Stuart, 
associate in commercial education, Columbia 
University, has condensed into one year’s work 
a complete course in typewriting.3* This is a 
class text and a personal-use manual for train- 
ing in the entire fifty-two skills demanded of 
competent typists. It the thousand 
words of highest frequency as obtained from 
the Horn list. It automatizes these in the early 
part of the course. It gives abundant exercises 
in solving problems in letter writing and tabula- 
A teacher’s manual is offered at 20 cents. 


stresses 


tion. 


In School and After. In 1923 John Brewer 
revised Gowin and Wheatley’s book on oceupa- 
tions. He now brings out a text so different, so 
new as to warrant him appearing as sole 
author.** Professor Brewer is a stimulating 
teacher in the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, a pioneer in trade-school 
service and a continuing authority on vocational 
guidance. 

His present text for educational, civie and vo- 
cational guidance is a cheery combination of 
advice and statistical fact presented in the 
taking manner that marks his own classroom 
performance. 

Dr. Brewer takes up personal and cooperative 
suecess, the changing work of the world, things 
Hall, ‘‘Reporting the News.’’ 
441 pp. $2.00. 
Dee G. 


184 pp. $1.48. 
Ginn and 


36 William E, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


37 Esta Ross Stuart, ‘‘Stuart Typing.’’ 
Heath and Company, Boston. 
38 John M. Brewer, ‘‘ Occupations. ’’ 
Company, Boston. 
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that do not change, how to succeed in school, ¢o. 
operative citizenship, how to study occupations, — 
ete. There follow chapters on types of work, — 
domestic, clerical, commercial, agricultural, in. 
dustrial, scientific and literary. There are direc. 
tions for planning, for job-hunting and holding, 
for managing income and for keeping fit, 
Tables giving information regarding nearly two 
hundred employments are furnished. There are 
reading lists, questions and an index. Numerous _ 
illustrations enliven the pages. 

The times demand a book like this. The — 
author has shown a high appreciation of the — 
need. 


HOMEMAKING 


Household Instruction. Two timely books 
come from the Federal Office of Education, 
They are concerned with making available recent — 
occurrences and experiences in the teaching of — 
homemaking. The Amidon book is extensively 
illustrated by photographs and work drawings — 
and gives ample specifications, dimensions and 
placement of equipment found valuable and 
necessary in homemaking classes. 


Rating City Homes. In 1908 John P. Com. 
mons offered the first scheme demanding more ~ 
than a single factor in the classification of 
homes. Since then many social workers have 
devised rating scales. The use of them for the — 
information of teachers and for better adminis- 
tration of school service to children is evident.” 
The scale was based on a scientific census of | 
5,000 Minneapolis homes. It has numerical § 
scores for every point. It ineludes facilities ” 
economic, cultural, occupational, educational | 
status, and a social index. Full directions for 
continuing the survey and for use of the results — 
are given, together with a bibliography and am | 
evaluation of the seoring. 


39 Beulah I. Coon, Adelaide Baylor, ‘‘Consumet — 
Buying in the Educational Program for Home 
making.’’ 205 pp. 20 cents; Edna P. Amidon, 
Florence Fallgatter, Marion F. Breck, Ata Le, 
‘Space and Equipment for Homemaking Instrue — 
tion.’’ Superintendent of Documents, Washingtod 
D. C. 153 pp. 40 cents. 

40 Alice M. Leahy, ‘‘The Measurement of Homé 
Environment,’’ University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis. 70 pp. $1.50. Rating leaflet, $2 
per 100. 





